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RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF 
DEAN STANLEY. 





‘Tur Dean is dead!’ Such was the expression which, with aston- 
ishment and regret, everywhere broke over London town that sad 
Monday morning. There was no need to ask, ‘ Which Dean ?’ 
There was a time when every one spoke of ‘ The Duke:’ there was 
only one, out of all possible dukes, that was known as ‘ The Duke ;’ 
and of all the deans in the empire there was only Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley—to so many people he was familiarly Arthur Stanley to 
the very last—who was known everywhere as ‘ The Dean.’ 

Many of our readers will recollect the verses of that other great 
dean in English literature—of perhaps hardly greater literary re- 
pute than Stanley—Dean Jonathan Swift, and his caustic poem 
beginning, ‘The Dean is dead, and now suppose 

The club assembled at the Rose.’ 


In all the clubs, in all the periodicals, the talk was constantly on 
Dean Stanley. It was generous and appreciative talk; there was 
everywhere a sense of national and individual loss—the sense that 
the world was, for a time at least, thinner and poorer for the depar- 
ture of so great a man and so good and generous a man. 

And yet there was a great deal of what was indiscriminate and 
uncritical in the talk held about him; there was little real study of 
this remarkable man, this splendid career, this beautiful but some- 
what mixed character. Nothing was more commonly spoken of than 
his eloquence in the pulpit. Any language of this kind would re- 
quire considerable qualification. His sermons had very frequently 
passages of great feeling and eloquence; yet his voice was of most 
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moderate compass, and he was a slave to his manuscript. On one 
occasion, when he was preaching in a church, the leaves of his 
manuscript fluttered away, to his utter annoyance. Not many out of 
the vast crowds who resorted to the Abbey could actually have heard 
his voice ; but whenever people saw any newspaper paragraph relat- 
ing to Dean Stanley and the Abbey services, they eagerly read it, 
for they were sure to find just, striking, eloquent thoughts. Again, 
many persons spoke slightingly of the Dean’s scholarship. Because 
the Dean possessed an eminently lucid and popular style, there 
were some people who set him down as devoid of profound thought 
and extensive learning. Dean Stanley was not only an elegant 
scholar, but one of the most refined, exact, and extensive scholars 
of the day. His academical career has been equalled by few and 
surpassed by none. In classical and theological literature he stood 
preéminent, and with this kind of work his fame is most certainly 
bound up. Men spoke everywhere of the sweetness and generosity 
of his temper: assuredly there was abundant ground for such a 
eulogium. The present writer, who has been privileged to receive 
kindness and hospitality from him, would most willingly indorse 
such language. But there was also at times a touch of bitterness 
about him; there could be a curl of the lip that told of other things 
besides courtesy and suavity. He could be bigoted against bigotry, 
intolerant against intolerance. He flung open the Abbey to British 
workmen, to whom he was guide and host; he invited laymen to 
preach in the nave; but he had the unique distinction of shutting 
the Abbey doors against more than a hundred venerable bishops of 
his own communion. Then, again, there was a great deal of vague 
talk respecting the qualifications of his successor. He must be 
a scholar, an antiquarian, one who could make the Deanery a great 
social and literary centre, a courtier, a man of the world, and so on. 
The clerical office appeared to be a mere accident as to qualifica- 
tions ; they would best be found in a Cabinet Minister or a member 
of the diplomatic body. Charming and thronged as the Deanery 
always was under the rule of Arthur Stanley, especially when he 
was blessed with the companionship of his wife Lady Augusta, 
Westminster Abbey has never vied with the great work that has 
been done, intellectually, spiritually, and morally, by the Dean and 
Canons of St. Paul’s. While we give all honour and recognition to 
Dean Stanley, we must not forget what is due to his illustrious 
predecessors, Trench, Buckland, and Samuel Wilberforce. Again, 
Dean Stanley has been very unfairly identified with many extreme 
opinions. In the ardour of his friendship and chivalry he sided with 
all those against whom a popular outcry might be made. He was 
not, however, indorsing their opinions; he was only protecting his 
friends. There are few men, indeed, who touched life at so many 



































































OF DEAN STANLEY. 603 
points, and was allied with such a variety of interests. He passed 
from phase to phase of public life, and his character developed in 
accordance with those phases. ‘To the public he was too much 
merely the custodian of the Abbey, generally conceding the rights of 
sepulture in our Valhalla in accordance with public sentiment; but, 
as in the case of the Prince Imperial, bringing down the scathing 
invective—quantum valeat—of Mr. Swinburne. It requires some 
effort to realise the extraordinary compass and fertility of his charac- 
ter and career. 

I remember very well the occasion of my first acquaintance with 
Dean Stanley. He had come to Oxford from Canterbury, as Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church. He 
had the house in one of the corners of Peckwater, formerly the abode 
of Dr. Bull (a man whose name and nature were said curiously to 
go together), and now of a good scholar and poet, Dr. Bright. 
Many of us regarded his coming to Oxford with feelings of the 
deepest interest. His Sinai and Palestine was rapidly assuming 
the position of a classic; his Life of Dr. Arnold had already become 
classic, and will always endure as such. Few could be insensible to 
the charm of that exquisite and pellucid English style. To young 
men who were thinking of taking orders in the Church of England 
his more directly theological writings were replete with interest. 
He had already published a volume of University sermons, the popu- 
larity of which has now waned, but which was considered by many 
to be of entrancing interest. He had also issued a work on the 
Corinthians, which was regarded by many as a companion volume to 
a work on some of the Epistles written by Professor Jowett, and which 
was loudly denounced by many orthodox voices in the University. None 
of us was prepared to like the new professor at all the less because 
he might have a flavour of inorthodoxy. It was well known, also, 
how distinguished a littératewr he was in various directions; that 
he was connected in many ways with most distinguished and inter- 
esting people; that as secretary to the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners he was a man who had even set his mark on contemporary 
politics. His coming was the most remarkable addition that had 
been made for many years to the Oxford professoriate. 

He certainly threw all his energies into the work of his office. 
His lectures were not compulsory, as were those of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity ; but the attendance at his classes was, especially 
at the first, very large. His plans comprised several innovations, 
Which were at the time sourly spoken of by some of the seniors at 
the University. His notion of ecclesiastical history took in the 
earliest ecclesiastical history of all, and assuredly the basis of all— 
the narratives of the Bible history. He gave many undergraduates of 
that time a most thorough grounding in Bible knowledge, of which, 
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604 RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 
unhappily, many theological students show much comparative ignor- 
ance. There was almost a system of educational drill in order to 
sift and secure their knowledge. He aimed at attaining his results 
through several methods. He had his set of formal lectures, which 
were given in the schools, and which were at times largely attended 
by ladies. Then there was the regular course of lectures; but his 
chief reliance was on his catechetical lectures. So far as he could 
he followed a kind of Socratic method. He would break up his 
lectures into conversation talk, and encourage the young men to 
answer his questions and to make their own inquiries. His best 
lectures on ecclesiastical history were on those Bible histories which 
he afterwards expanded into the well-known successive volumes of 
his Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. I remember, 
too, his lectures on the Greek Church, which were expanded into 
the remarkable volume on the History of the Eastern Church. If 
aman missed a lecture, which might endanger his receiving a cer- 
tificate of attendance—and this, to a man taking orders, might be 
important—the Dean would invite him to make up for it by writing 
a little essay. He would generally assign him one of the Psalms 
as the subject of such an essay. 

From the very first Canon Stanley distinguished himself by his 
hospitality. The men in his class were in their turn regularly 
invited to breakfast with him. No doubt this was a deliberate part 
of his system. He wished to become acquainted with the young 
men of the University, and to establish a legitimate influence over 
them. But he was naturally a hospitable man. And his sympathies 
were very much with young people. In his afternoon walks he 
would occasionally pick up young fellows, and invite them to come 
in and dine with him. 

It was well known that his father, the Bishop of Norwich, had 
been on the best terms with Jenny Lind, and he himself continued 
the same intimacy. One day, after I had missed a term, a friend 
said to me, ‘It is a great pity that you were not in residence last 
term. Stanley had Jenny Lind staying with him, and gave such 
nice musical parties.’ 

The Lind acquaintance was one of old standing. The Dean 
gives an account of it in his memoir of his father. ‘ The Bishop, 
on hearing of her engagement to sing at a concert in Norwich, 
seized the opportunity of testifying his respect for her character by 
offering to receive her at the episcopal palace during her stay 
the city. She was again received at the palace, with an increased 
enthusiasm on the part of the inhabitants of the city, which a 
deeper impression of her remarkable qualities naturally elicited.’ In 
the letters of his mother, the Bishop’s wife, we have a very striking 
reference to her: ‘We had a touching visit from Jenny Lind on 


































































OF DEAN STANLEY. 605 
her way to America. More profound emotion I never saw—too 
deep for tears. She will do full justice to what has been done for 
her. She has more strongly than ever the feeling of devoting the 
talent given to her for the good of her fellow-creatures, and has 
found out the difficulty of doing good without doing harm; and so 
has taken counsel of three or four excellent missionary clergymen at 
Stockholm, with whose help she is devoting her money to founding 
a hospital, sending out Scripture-readers, establishing temperance 
societies and training-schools to rescue her countrymen from the 
degraded state in which they now are. And after she had described I 
all this, and how she was no longer pulled different ways, she said : | 
« And all this the Bishop of Norwich began in me—that is, it was 
in me, but it did not know how to come out.”’ She asked me if I 
would like her to sing; and she sate down at my feet, and I truly 
believe poured forth her soul in song. ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’? was perhaps never so sung before.’ | 

The remarkable thing was that Dean Stanley, as he told me 
once himself, cared nothing for music, and could scarcely distinguish 
one note from another. He did not know a good picture from a 
bad one. Art, which, in the best sense and in the highest degree, 
he exhibited in his writings, was nevertheless foreign to his really it 
esthetic nature. Iam told also that he was almost utterly indif- ti 
ferent to tastes and flavours, knowing nothing and caring nothing 
about what he ate and drank. 

One was much impressed by him at the first meeting. He | 
seemed to be a man all head. The largeness of the head contrasted tl 
strongly with the slightness of the frame. The spiritual power, the | 
sympathy, the courtesy were all there. But he appeared to be a | 
man who rather starved the entire nature to feed the brain. ‘The if 
breakfasts were sometimes rather failures. No doubt they might 
fall into a kind of routine. The guests might be out of sympathy 
with their host, the host might be out of sympathy with the guests. 
However, another reason might be given. I believe the Dean, at 
least in the days before he was Dean, was subject to violent fits of 
headache, which would of course have a very depressing effect. 

One day we were talking about Sydney Smith, and Stanley 
mentioned a fact which ought to be borne in mind in relation to his 
high and brilliant spirits. Nature, he told us, took her revenge, and 
inflicted on Sydney Smith extraordinary fits of low spirits. 

Here I may mention an anecdote of Sydney Smith, though I did 
not derive it from Dean Stanley. One day, while residing at his 
living of Londesborough—it is not even mentioned in the biography 
that he held this living—he was rather annoyed by a country lad, 
who was staring intently upon him. ‘ Well, my boy, what are you 
looking at me for? What am I like? Whom do you take me to 
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be?’ The lad grinned, and said, ‘ You look like one of those chaps 
who go about the country sharpening razors.’ This made Sydney 
Smith laugh in turn, and acknowledge that it was not at all an 
inaccurate description of himself. 

One morning at a breakfast there was a discussion between 
myself and another man about the Russian churches. My friend 
was of a somewhat Puritanic tone of mind, and objected to the 
pictures. Canon Stanley had been mentioning the case of some 
churches where ceiling, floor, and walls had pretty well been 
covered with pictures. The undergraduate of severe views had 
oreatly objected to this sort of thing. On my part, I contended 
against him that with a people that could not read, an immense 
amount of instruction could be conveyed by such pictures. Stanley 
came to my rescue, arguing on my side, and indeed evidencing, ag 
I thought, some little scorn for the somewhat narrow-minded young 
man. 

When he was lecturing on David, I once drew his attention to 
Cowley’s poem, the Davideis. He said that he had not known it 
before, and warmly thanked me. On several occasions I wrote to 
him, pointing out some obvious inaccuracies, mainly printer’s mis- 
takes, in two of his works, and always received a courteous letter, 
much more than the slight service called for. 

He spoke very enthusiastically about Canterbury Cathedral. 
Canterbury had been a great landmark in his life. It had given 
him the first house of his own which he had ever had, and to which 
he could welcome his friends. Some of his best work related to 
Canterbury. None of his preaching is more valuable and charac- 
teristic than the volume of Canterbury Sermons, to which he added 
a number of occasional sermons, preached in a great variety of 
places. 

He now committed himself to the assertion that, considered all 
round, there was no cathedral in England that came up to Canter- 
bury. It was with this idea that he had worked up his Memorials 
of Canterbury. But at that time he was not a Canon of Christ 
Church Cathedral, and could not have anticipated that he would 
come to the Deanery of Westminster. It is not difficult to think 
that he would enthusiastically have persuaded himself that any 
cathedral with which he happened to be connected was the most 
interesting, or one of the most interesting, of all. His book on 
Westminster Abbey was done with most righteous enthusiasm ; but 
it was curiously inaccurate in its earlier pages, and needed repeated 
corrections. to insure approximate accuracy. 

He wished to know everything that was going on in the 
University, and also out of the University. I have spoken to him 
in the gallery of the Union when an interesting debate was going 
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on. He always seemed to have a special interest and sympathy 
for the young and happy and ardent. There hardly seemed to be, 
at least at this time, an equal sympathy for cases of care and 
sorrow, although he had great sympathy for men in doubt, and 
great indignation against any form of evil, especially of persecution. 
His appetite for sightseeing, as a most valuable and authentic form 
of evidence, was insatiable. When he visited Sicily, he endeavoured 
to realise the narrative of the later books of Thucydides. He was 
extremely fond of details, especially as they were picturesque, and 
in his theory of history-writing he was very much a disciple of 
Macaulay’s. Sometimes, indeed, his love of details was scarcely 
distinguishable from a love of gossip. It was the well-known saying 
of an Oxford contemporary, ‘I believe Stanley likes me as much 
as he likes any man at Oxford. But if he knew that I was to be 
slain any particular day in the porch of St. Mary’s, I am sure that 
he would make a point of being there to see it.’ 

He was one of the examining chaplains of Dr. Tait, then 
Bishop of London. Many men at that time wished to enter the 
diocese ,of London, not the least inducement being that they 
would be brought into contact with such men as Bishop Tait and 
Canon Stanley. The new and beautiful chapel of Fulham Palace 
was in a great measure erected through the offerings of men who 
had been examined and ordained there. It was the custom at the 
deacons’ examination that each candidate should write a sermon, 
and at the priests’ examination that each man should deliver a 
sermon extempore. It was rather nervous work doing this before 
the Bishop and Stanley alone. One candidate for priest’s orders 
was rather a florid preacher of a denunciatory character, who 
harangued copiously. ‘I shall now,’ he exclaimed, ‘ address myself 
to the hardened sinner. Hardened sinner!’ he shouted, raising his 
voice, pointing towards the Bishop and the chaplain, but leaving it 
doubtful to whom he was alluding. ‘That is you,’ the Bishop is 
said to have exclaimed to the chaplain, who, however, declined to 
accept the by no means soft impeachment. 

A great deal of interest was aroused by the fact that Stanley 
was selected to accompany the Prince of Wales in his travels in the 
East. This was thought a lucky thing for Dean Stanley; but it 
was a much more fortunate circumstance for one who is emphatically 
the Fortunate Prince. He certainly, through his attendance on the 
Prince, enjoyed every possible advantage, and was enabled to visit 
localities which he had not visited before. Moreover, he was thus 
drawn into intimate relations with the Royal Family. The Sermons 
in the Hast—some of which hardly exceed two minutes to read or 
five to listen to—have a strong autobiographic vein in the consider- 
able annotation. In so many of his sermons Dean Stanley intro- 
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duces the element of travel and personal observation. An Ameri- 
can, who once heard him at the Abbey, said, ‘I went to hear about 
the way to heaven, and I only heard about the way to Palestine.’ 
It was during this journey that, to his inexpressible grief, his 
mother died, on Ash-Wednesday. 

The publication of Essays and Reviews proved an anxious time 
to his friends. Conspicuous among the hostile criticisms was an 
article in the Quarterly, acknowledged to be written by Samuel 
Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford. It spoke very plainly of those 
‘unhappy’ men whom some writers did not shrink from calling the 
Septem contra Christum. A most vehement article in their favour 
appeared in the Edinburgh, and was known at once to be Stanley’s. 
His prediction that the clerical essayists would come to be bishops 
has not been verified except in the case of Dr. Temple, whose 
essay has a place of its own distinct from the Essays. There was an 
idea that Stanley might damage his brilliant prospects by becoming 
such an avowed supporter of the theological Extreme Left. In the pre- 
sent century, however, heterodoxy is not in the way of promotion— 
all the other way, in fact. In the last essay which he contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review, he relates how he and the Bishop met 
afterwards, and the Bishop pleasantly exclaimed, ‘So the two 
augurs have met at last.” The Bishop’s illustration was, however, 
a very unfortunate one; for the celebrated augurs grinned at each 
other, knowing that they were both insincere, and playing upon the 
credulity of the multitude. 

A pleasant story came back about Canon Stanley and the Prince 
of Wales at Damascus. There was one street so narrow that the 
houses nearly touched. The Prince readily leaped the brief interval. 
The Canon essayed to follow him, but drew back at the brink; and 
after trying to make up his mind for the leap, eventually retro- 
ceded. 

I am afraid there is reason to believe that Stanley was not per- 
fectly satisfied with the results of his career at Christ Church. To 
one who worked hard and had a lofty ideal there would inevitably 
accrue some measure of disappointment. Young men who had the 
regular studies of the place, and, even more, the regular amuse- 
ments of the place, could hardly be permanently devoted to a lec- 
turer, however personally interesting he might be. It must also 
be said that pictorialism and theological Liberalism are scarcely able 
to elicit much enthusiasm. Stanley’s influence was, in reality, nob 
so great as other canons’, Dr. Pusey, for instance. He could never 
bring together so many young men, and so constantly, as Canon 
King at the present time. 

The promotion to Westminster Abbey was great, and many 
wondered why he was not promoted to the Bench. But I think all 
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his friends felt that he was much better placed as Dean of West- 
minster than as a bishop; and it was always said that he could 
have been a bishop if he had liked. It was, indeed, commonly 
said that it was the Queen’s personal wish that he should have been 
made Archbishop of Canterbury per saltum; that Mr. Disraeli 
vehemently objected, and that the appointment of Dr. Tait was 
practically a compromise. 

The extent of his acquaintance was something enormous. As 
he had delighted in a multiplicity of books, so he seemed to delight 
in the multiplicity of faces. Each face probably became a book to 
him. He seemed to know every one, and every one seemed to 
know him. His acquaintance was, in itself, a distinction; and he 
was willing to confer that distinction on any one who, in any line 
of life, would be distinguished. Though he remembered faces, he 
could not always remember names. Once I remember meeting him 
at a large gathering. He shook hands with unwonted kindness and 
vigour, and then drew me under a chandelier. Then he shook hands 
once more, and left me without saying a word. 

After he came up to London many people thought that they 
discovered a great difference in his manner. This was resented by 
a few. There came, instead of the old Oxford manner, a certain 
stateliness and courtliness which did not misbecome him. A very 
spiteful article appeared in the Saturday Review, entitled ‘ Tame 
Cats,’ the evident object of which was to hold up the Dean to much 
invidiousness. It is to be hoped that the article did not come to 
the knowledge of the Dean. His heart was always affectionate. No 
friend, and even no ordinary acquaintance, could ever complain 
that he had acted against the rules of courtesy, much less of friend- 
ship. 

Many young men used to consult him at such an important 
epoch of their lives as the taking of holy orders. He wrote to 
one friend, an Oxford man, making an engagement for one morning 
at the Deanery, and spent an hour with him in the discussion of 
the matter. He seemed to arrive at some such formula as this: 
‘If, upon the whole, you think that the reasons for entering the 
Church preponderate over the reasons for not entering the Church, 
you may regard such a state of things as a distinct call for entering 
the Church.’ There is some reason to fear that this reasoning 
would be very defective. ‘To be a clergyman, or a churchman even, 
was hardly the best way to get at Dean Stanley’s sympathies. 
To the best of my recollection, he said one day that there was 
something hard in the very word orthodox. He was inclined 
rather, like James II., to give an indulgence to Nonconformists 
and Roman Catholics, which he honestly extended, in the same 
abundant measure, to members of the Church of England. He 
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had many friends and visitors among the Dissenters; and they 
always regarded him with feelings of peculiar sympathy and regard, 
Several of his nearest relations became Roman Catholics. The remark 
attributed to him on one of these occasions was, ‘ Even dear —— 
has gone over to the Church of Rome. I trust the change will be 
blessed to her.’ It is difficult to avoid the inference from some of 
his writings that various points, about which good men have been 
readier to die rather than to yield, he considered of no more vital 
importance than whether the egg should be cracked at the little end 
or the big end, or whether, in the act of blessing, a pope of the 
Greek Church should hold up one finger or three. For the episcopal 
order he hardly appeared to have an exceeding reverence. He 
told, with a peculiar twinkle of enjoyment, how, at. such a General 
Council, the Right Reverend the Bishop of Alexandria knocked down 
and trampled on the Right Reverend the Bishop of Antioch—or 
some such names. He has an amusing story of a dignitary who 
got the nickname of ‘ Presence of Mind.’ Some man had fallen 
out of a boat, and nearly upset it by trying to get in again. ‘ But,’ 
said the dignitary, ‘I had my umbrella with me, and I had the 
presence of mind to rap him on the knuckles until he let go.’ The 
story, in an exact form, will be found in one of his essays. One 
day I met him in that pleasant haunt of literary men, the London 
Library in St. James’s-square. The conversation happened to turn 
on the subject of Greek colonies. That wonderful race had planted 
their colonies on the shores of every known sea. I expressed a 
regret that no scholar had ever produced a monograph on the sub- 
ject of the Greek colonies. He had an impression that such was 
the case, and ran through a long list of authors; but none had 
limited himself to this special subject. The Dean came to the 
conclusion that the niche was still unoccupied, and that it would be 
worth a scholar’s while to occupy it. 

His marriage with Lady Augusta Bruce was the crowning event 
of his life. The service was appropriately performed by Dean 
Liddell. The Dean of Christ Church had been Head Master of West- 
minster, and was the head of the great foundation to which Stanley 
had been last attached. The saying has been attributed to Dean 
Stanley that he had never really lived till he was married. The 
generous exaggeration shows how he appreciated this greatest of 
all his pleasures. It is very interesting to look at his dedication 
of the Sermons in the East to the Prince of Wales, and to read the 
generous tribute which he paid to his wife’s brother, General Bruce. 
Lady Augusta was one of the best and most remarkable women of 
her time, the centre of a far-reaching influence, always used for the 
highest good; and she made the Deanery one of the greatest 
centres of the best London society. 
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She certainly made the Dean more practical, and he became 
more interested than ever in the wants and woes of the seething 
mass of humanity around the Abbey. ‘This great man, who had 
lived so much with great people, who had*been mainly interested in 
travel and society and books, sedulously set himself to the recog- 
nition of the great practical duties involved in his high office. IL 
may mention a single circumstance, which is an index to a noble 
and self-denying philanthropy. The wife of a deceased physician, 
a lady greatly interested in hospital missions, was once spending a 
night at Westminster Hospital. Dean Stanley entered the wards, 
and she observed him going about among the patients till nearly 
one in the morning. He had found parish duties in Westminster 
Hospital. 

One very touching incident has been told me. A workman and 
his wife came to the spot where Lady Augusta was buried. The 
Dean himself was passing by quite unrecognised. The workman 
began to speak to his wife of Lady Augusta, and told, so far as he 
knew it, the story of her beautiful life. The Dean drew near to 
listen, and drank in every word with breathless interest. 

He was very much interested and rejoiced in the New Testa- 
ment revision. His mind would have been influenced with the 
idea from boyhood through the teaching of Arnold. The idea of 
such a revision had been brought into practical shape by Bishop 
Wilberforce, who, with characteristic vacillation, had first adopted 
the idea, then cooled towards it, and would possibly have ended by 
opposing it. The Abbey gave a most appropriate home to the 
revisers during the hours of their labours, and the Jerusalem 
Chamber gained one of its loftiest memories. One of the last of 
Dean Stanley’s labours was a light popular sketch of the labours of 
the revisers and the more salient features of the revision. He was 
himself one of the revisers, and watched the progress of the work 
with the keenest interest. There was a time when he would have 
been perhaps the most ardent and laborious of the company; but 
the social demands upon the Dean hardly permitted him to take 
the foremost place. He would sit down apparently eager for the 
work, and often enough his man would come to him with little notes 
which drew him away to indispensable engagements. 

Hospitality was part of his nature, and in the best and highest 
way. He seemed never to deny himself to any one. You were 
shown at once through that most interesting and indeed magnificent 
Deanery to the exquisite room where he sat amid his books and 
papers, always ready to suspend his work and receive his visitor. 
Convocation was an institution to which he could never entirely 
Overcome his repugnance, where his views were unpopular, where 
he was generally in a minority. There was a good deal of natural 
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pugnacity about him, and he enjoyed it. He was a good debater, 
but, from a certain hesitancy, could hardly be called a good speaker. 
He could both give and take hard knocks. But his speeches showed 
him in an amiable light, in which he does not always appear in his 
printed polemical articles. Whenever the possibility of personal 
action intervened, the whole kindness and geniality of the man came 
out. When Bishop Wordsworth read a kind of Commination Service 
over him, his answer was to speak of him in terms of the highest 
honour and affection. Those from whom he differed most widely— 
we might take such an instance as Archdeacon Denison—were full 
of personal regard for him. After the wordy war of Convocation, 
the kindly finger would be uplifted here and there, and his friends 
and wordy foes would pour in to hear him. ‘And while he feasted 
all the great, he ne’er forgot the poor.’ Not only would he show 
his friends, the British workmen, about the Abbey, but he would 
give them a substantial entertainment afterwards. As he lay on 
his dying bed he might hear the sounds at a distance of his rejoic- 
ing guests. His own fatal illness was incurred—there is reason to 
believe—at a workmen’s garden-party, in consequence of the escape 
of some noxious gases. 

The funeral may be regarded as the most remarkable that ever 
took place in Westminster Abbey. It was just that kind of State 
occasion which he himself would have described with the utmost 
picturesqueness and detail, and in his most felicitous manner. I 
was present at the funeral of Lord Macaulay in the Abbey, which 
was a most impressive one; but the scene at Dean Stanley’s fune- 
ral was unique. It was the most representative assembly ever 
known. Such an assembly had never met before, and will probably 
never meet again. Yet there were some grotesque points about it. 
The names of Cardinals Newman and Manning should never have 
been called, unless they had intimated that they would be present. 
The papers spoke of the funeral as one of the fashionable arrange- 
ments of the week. The Prince attended, and left at once for Good- 
wood. Various members of the House of Commons left before the 
service was concluded. The grandeur of the scene was over- 
whelming : the majestic Abbey, the solemn gathering, the beautiful 
service. It was a fitting conclusion to a career that seemed almost 
the very crown of intellectual careers; of a life so fortunate, and 
even we may say so faultless; a life linked to many lives, from the 
Queen on her throne to the poor patient of the hospital. One thinks 
of 'Tennyson’s lines on ‘ The Duke:’ , 

‘But speak no more of his renown: 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 


And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God, accept him! Christ, receive him !’ 
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There exists a great deal of published material for a formal life 
of Dean Stanley, much of which has been brought together by him- 
self. He carefully watched contemporary history, and his writings 
abound with references to his own impressions and experiences. 
His first and, in some respects, his greatest work, the Life of Dr. 
Arnold, although he has absolutely withdrawn his own individuality 
from his work, has, nevertheless, a thin autobiographic line. The 
well-known Memoirs of Bishop and Catherine Stanley—we may 
also mention Memorials of a Quiet Life, and some other publica- 
tions—give incidental notices of much value and interest. The Life 
of Arnold shows how profound was the influence of Arnold upon 
himself, and how much he owed to the greatest of head masters— 
there are masters in public schools who almost know that book by 
heart—and most amply has he repaid the debt. He has focussed 
Arnold’s character and career, and has made him a living character 
and an illustrious example for all time. 

That part of Arnold’s teaching which was most effective on 
Arthur Stanley’s mind was, no doubt, to be found in those college 
sermons he preached; so thoughtful, sensible, earnest, and which 
exercised in their day much of the influence now associated with 
Robertson of Brighton and Canon Liddon. ‘It is difficult to de- 
scribe without seeming to exaggerate the attention with which he 
was heard by all above the very young boys. Years have passed 
away, and many old pupils can look back to hardly any greater 
interest than that with which for those twenty minutes, Sunday after 
Sunday, they sat beneath that pulpit, with their eyes fixed upon him, 
and their attention strained to the utmost to catch every word that he 
uttered.’ It was the habit of Arthur Stanley in those young days 
to go to his room directly after chapel, and there write down all 
that he could recollect of what Dr. Arnold had said. So marvellous 
was his memory that in course of time he was able to transcribe 
nearly all that ille magister had said. His mother read these notes 
in the vacation ; and in her correspondence we have a very interesting 
allusion to them: ‘July 14,1833. It was too damp to go out this 
evening, so I stayed at home with Arthur’s notes of Arnold’s ser- 
mons. I have said it often enough, I daresay, but I must say it 
again, as I feel it again and again every time: what a peculiar 
feeling of gratitude it gives one to the man who makes such thoughts 
pass through our child’s mind! I think I understand the man better 
also.’ She found that her boy was a complete interpreter of Arnold’s 
thoughts: ‘Jan. 29, 1838. Arthur was a running commentary 
upon Arnold’s Church Reform, knowing so well what he means by 
this, what led him to that, and recognising his illustrations and 
references.’ 

In the Life there are several letters which Arnold wrote to 
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Arthur Stanley; and I suspect that one or two of these (‘To an 
Old Pupil’) may also have been addressed to him. It is very inter- 
esting to find in one of Dr. Arnold’s letters, though. not addressed 
to ‘A. P. S.,’ a letter sketching out a plan for the revision of the 
New Testament, such as we have just seen carried to a happy conclu- 
sion. In 1835 we find Arnold writing to him: ‘I am delighted to 
find that you are coming to Rugby; in fact, I was going to write 
to you, to find whether we could not get you here, either in your 
way to or from Oxford. I shall be glad to talk over old things 
with you when we meet. I was never less disposed than I am at 
this moment to let drop or to intermit my intercourse with my old 
pupils, which to me is one of the freshest springs of my life.’ The 
minds of the two friends were thoroughly put to each other in this 
correspondence. It is easy to trace the affinity, the close relation of 
Arnold’s Liberalism to young Stanley’s mind. Thus he sends a 
letter—which is almost a pamphlet—on the subject of the ‘ New- 
manites,’ a term which, somewhat unfairly, has been exchanged for 
‘Puseyites :’ ‘As to Christianity, there is more of it in any one of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s or Mrs. Cameron’s, or indeed of any of the Tract 
Society’s, than in all the two Oxford octavos. And these men 
would exclude John Bunyan and Mrs. Fry and John Howard from 
Christ’s Church, while they exalt the Non-jurors into confessors and 
Laud into a martyr.’ Here is a letter on personal topics, with local 
touches, which all Oxford men will appreciate: ‘As long as you 
read moderately, and not voraciously, I can consent that your read- 
ing should even prevent you coming to Rugby. You will be re- 
joicing at the meeting of the scattered members of your society after 
the Long Vacation. Some of my most delightful remembrances of 
Oxford and its neighbourhood are connected with the scenery of the 
later autumn—Bagley Wood, in its golden decline, reviving for a 
time under the influence of a Martinmas summer, and then fading 
finely off into its winter brown.’ I make one more citation from 
a letter written in 1841: ‘I was much struck by what you say of 
Constantinople being the point to which the hopes of the Greeks are 
turning, rather than to Athens or Sparta. . . . I suppose that by 
this time your thoughts are again accommodating themselves to the 
position of English and of Oxford life, after so many months of a 
sort of cosmopolitism.’ 

But, powerful as was the influence of Dr. Arnold, the home- 
influence was something more powerful still. Preéminently we 
trace the influence of Stanley’s mother, whose character he reproduced 
in an extraordinary degree. His memoir of his father—born about @ 
hundred years ago—was written more than thirty years ago, and 
as a description of a useful and honoured career, and as a lively 
sketch of contemporary ecclesiastical history, is well known and 
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highly valued. The account of his mother, only published the year 
before last, gives an account of one of the most spirituelle women 
that ever adorned humanity. Bishop Stanley was a born sailor. 
When a lad, he would sleep on the shelf of a wardrobe that he might 
fancy himself in a ship’s berth. When a bishop, the story ran that 
he would swarm up the cathedral tower, imagining that he was 
climbing a mast. His eldest son, Owen Stanley, became an illus- 
trious sailor, and among other distinctions has a huge range of 
mountains called after him in New Guinea. The Bishop had 
held the family living of Alderley for two-and-thirty years. He 
had married_Catherine, the daughter of Oswald Leycester, the 
Rector of Stoke-upon-Tern. Her only other sister, Maria, seven 
years her junior, became Mrs. Augustus Hare, one of the brothers 
who wrote the Guesses at Truth, and guessed right so often. Her 
beautiful character is fully portrayed in Mr. J. C. Hare’s Memorials 
of a Quiet Life. Catherine Stanley was only eighteen when she 
married the Rector of Alderley. Some of her letters to her younger 
sister are preserved in the Memorials, and are models of good sense 
and good taste. She is always bright and charming: ‘I put off 
dull work till the dull weather.’ Her letters, published by her son, 
reveal a still higher measure of thought and feeling. Two of them 
give accounts of the surroundings amid which that son was brought 
up. The first is of that well-known sheet of water ‘ Alderley 
Mere :’ 

‘The purplish brown of the wood, rising above the softened 
reflection of it in the water ; a few touches of brighter brown in the 
shrubs and ferns near the edge; the boat-house, relieved by the 
dark wood behind it; a line of yellowish-brown reeds, breaking the 
reflection of it in the water ; and another still brighter yellow-and- 
brown island coming immediately before it; the soft blue haze 
spread over the water, and softening the reflected outlines of the 
wood without weakening the effect, contrasted here and there with 
the vivid and determinate outline of a few leaves or weeds lying on 
the surface of the water; the scene enlivened now and then by a 
wild duck darting from the reeds across the lake, making a flutter 
and foam before her, and leaving a line of clear light behind her on 
her path, her wild cry distinctly echoed from the wood, and some- 
times both from the wood and deer-house together ; such simplicity 
yet variety of tint, such a force of effects, and such a softness of 
shade and colour.’ 

Here is the companion picture of Alderley churchyard : 

‘The sky was cloudless ; the moon’s soft brightness threw light 
and shadow over the scene. The stars shone faint yet clear in the 
deep blue. I stood under the tall heavy tower of the church; all 
the stillness and repose that belongs to a churchyard was at the 
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moment upon it; none of the passing sounds which in the day 
deprive it of its proprieties ; there was no sound but of the regular 
tick of the clock above my head, unheard and unobserved during 
the day, but now mocking, as it were, the footsteps of Time, 
Worldly feelings have crept over my soul, or the age of romance ig 
over, or the hatred of exaggeration, of commonplace, has made one 
hard to be really moved by circumstances of this kind; to be really 
raised by them out of the dull realities of life; but these three 
things combined—the grass on which I stood, the worlds above my 
head, the steady unceasing progress of time so distinctly brought to 
my mind—gave me a sudden gleam of awe, a flash of sudden thought, 
which it may be well to analyse.’ Then follows a striking analysis 
of the mental mood. 

Other notes might be culled from the Memorials. They cite 
an article in the Quarterly Review, in which Stanley gives a won- 
derfully graphic account of Julius Hare’s home at Hurstmonceux. 
Mrs. Augustus Hare was then living in her beautiful little house, 
Lime, about a mile from the famous rectory. ‘In that little home 
there were few guests, occasionally the Stanleys.” Bunsen came for 
a time to reside at the great house close at hand. Mrs. Augustus 
Hare goes on a visit to Fox House, near Rydal Water, the home 
of Mrs. Arnold, the widow of the great head master. ‘ We made 
this our head-quarters till the Stanleys came to fill our places; and 
with the beauty of the scenery and this happy family party we tho- 
roughly enjoy our visit.’ They went to the funeral of the good old 
Bishop at Norwich. ‘ The beautiful flowers bloomed on the steps of 
the entrance and on the railing above, the cathedral looked solemn, 
and the trees and lawn peaceful and green; but how great a change 
had passed over the place! The house seemed so desolate without 
its head. When we sate down to dinner, each one felt in silence 
how great a blank was there! At prayers Arthur sits in the great 
purple chair; and the venerable white head and impressive words 
are no longer there.’ By and by we have an account of the funeral 
of Esther Maurice, who became Julius Hare’s wife. ‘I have heard 
from Arthur Stanley of our dear Esther’s funeral. A short time 
before her death she called for her sister, and asked how long she 
was likely to live. ‘‘ For if I last till the spring, I should still wish 
to be laid by Julius at Hurstmonceux; but if not, if the funeral is 
to be in this cold weather, the living must not be sacrificed to the 
dead, and I must be buried at Highgate.’ So it was. Arthur 
says it was a raw, gusty, sleeting day. He read the opening part 
of the service in the chapel, and then they went in carriages Up 
the hill. The mourners stood partly sheltered by a small shed, 
Arthur, on a gravestone immediately at the foot of the grave, against 
a large cross without a name, which seemed to him well to suit the 
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thought of her who was gone.’ ‘To these gleanings we will only 
add some lines which he wrote in memory of his wife and mother, 
both of whom died on Ash-Wednesday : 








‘O day of Ashes! Twice for me 
Thy mournful title hast thou earned; 
For twice my life of life by thee 
Has been to dust and ashes turned. 
No need, dark day, that thou shouldst borrow 
The trappings of a formal sorrow: 
In thee are treasured, fresh and deep, 
Long memories that cannot sleep. 


Now that those scenes of bliss are gone, 
Now that the long years roll away, 
The two Ash-Wednesdays blend in one— 

One sad yet almost festal day: 
The emblem of that union blest, 
Where lofty souls together rest ; 

Star differing from each star in glory, 
But telling each its own high story. 


When this day bids us from within 
Look out on human strifes and storms— 
The worst man’s hope, the best man’s sin; 
The world’s base arts, Faith’s hollow forms— 
One answer comes, in accents dear, 
Yet as the piercing sunbeam clear— 
The secret of the better life, 
Read by my mother and my wife.’ 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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THE HAND ON THE LATCH. 





‘I might not this believe 
But for the sensible and true avouch of mine own eyes.’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Wuart is this coin upon my watch-chuin? It is a Spanish doubloon; 
a very pretty piece of money. On one side is the head of Philip IV., 
with the date 1640; on the reverse, two upright pillars—the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, with the setting sun between them, and the motto 
‘Ne plus ultra’ beneath. How did I come by it? Curiously 
enough. 
It was the old story, repeated, as it seemed to me, ad nauseam. 
An old house, haunted of course, in which no stranger could pass a 
night, or if he did, something awful happened. He would be found 
in the morning dead, mad, or speechless, unable to tell of what he 
had seen, and refusing to be questioned. I did not know at first 
what the tradition was, or what was supposed to occur in this par- 
ticular instance. I paid little attention to the gossip; I only 
know that the house was pointed out to me as haunted, and I 
derided the notion. Where was it? Well, it was situated in a 
rather unlikely spot for such a terror to take root in, viz. the out- 
skirts of an ordinary market-square in a country town not far from 
the sea ; a region devoted twice a week to the sale of fat oxen, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry. And the town? Well, its name does 
not matter. I consent, remember, to tell the story only on condi- 
tion that no questions are asked. I am not going to be cross- 
examined, and I decline to reveal real names; but it might, have 
been anywhere—any half-dozen localities down the eastern counties 
line would answer to it, so utterly commonplace and uninteresting 
was its whole aspect. Yet the house itself was quaint, being red- 
bricked, low-roofed, and narrow-windowed, and had been built at 
least a hundred and fifty years. Though modern structures now 
hemmed it in, and towered high above it on either side, it must 
originally have stood by itself, within its own garden, which still 
ran a long way to the rear. It does not at all matter either what 
took me to the town. I had to live there, that is enough, and I 
lodged for years with some respectable people, who, at the end of 
that time, emigrated, and I had to find fresh quarters. Apartments 
were to let that would suit me, I was told, in the identical house, 
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if I did not mind the tradition about it. Mind the tradition ? Not 
I, indeed; I did not really know what it was. My brain was as 
entirely devoid of superstition as any mortal’s could be. I had seen 
a good deal of what is called spiritualism, which was in those 
days a novelty in England. I had seen tables turned and heavy 
furniture moved without any visible agency. 

But this experience had only served to confirm my original 
opinion that everything of the kind was due to clever jugglery and 
imposture. Ghosts, of course, I had no belief in; so I took the 
apartments—a large bedroom and a small sitting-room—that were 
to let in the house. 

It was occupied by a foreman of some tan-works, and his wife. 
He had got the short remainder of the lease on very low terms, 
because the house had been for years untenanted on account of its 
evil reputation—the old story again. Mr. Tanner had been in it 
only a few months when I took the rooms, and we both laughed at 
the haunted notion when we spoke of it; for he was as great a 
sceptic as myself. Seen anything ? heard anything? Not he. 

‘If there be’s a ghost,’ said the honest fellow, ‘he will not go 
for to trouble himself with the likes of us, nor with you, sir, neither, 
I'll be bound ;’ and I agreed with him. 

Weeks and weeks went by, only to confirm our views. Nothing 
whatever happened, of course, and in fact the thing passed out of 
my memory after the first few days. I grew to be quite at home 
in my new quarters, and was thoroughly comfortable. 

The bedroom was that sort of apartment which modern phraseo- 
logy describes as ‘ particularly jolly.’ Being at the back of the 
house, and on the first floor, it overlooked the long strip of old- 
fashioned garden, which, as the autumn came on, was redolent with 
sweet perfumes. The brightness and cheerfulness of the chamber 
which delighted me were mainly due to a piece of vandalism com- 
mitted by some previous tenant. The panelling, which ran round 
it to the height of about four feet, had been painted a creamy white. 
Door and window-sashes had shared the same fate, and a wall- 
paper, similar in tone, gave a light and airy aspect to a room which 
otherwise might have proved dark and gloomy. Iamagreat person 
for light. I always burn a night-light; so my surroundings suited 
me exactly. Kept scrupulously clean as the proverbial new pin, a 
meal might have been eaten off any part of the apartment, or off its 
simple dimity-covered and curtained furniture; in a word, it would 
have been hard to find any place more unlike a haunted chamber. 
The two windows were to the right of the bed, the door to the left ; 
a little beyond the foot, and directly opposite the bed, the fireplace. 

On the 23d of October 1841 I went to bed, as usual, about 
eleven o’clock. As I have said, I always burn a night-light, and, 
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620 THE HAND ON THE LATCH. 
more from habit than from any other reason, I always bolt my door. 
Never a very good sleeper, the slightest sound awakes me, and J 
awoke on this night suddenly, about an hour and a half, I suppose, 
after I went to bed. Some noise had disturbed me, I was sure of 
that, as I became conscious. What was it? At that time of night 
the whole neighbourhood was as silent as the grave, and the ele- 
ments on this occasion were equally so. The sound was in the 
room—no, not actually in the room, but just outside—at the door, 
and was made by some one trying to open it. Yes, undoubtedly, 
I could hear it creak, as it yielded slightly to the pressure as of a 
shoulder from the outer side; and as, sitting upright in bed, I kept 
my eyes eagerly upon it, I saw the heavy, black, old-fashioned iron 
latch, conspicuous on the white door, rise—a hand was on it. 
Presently it was allowed to fall softly, presently it was slowly and 
as softly raised again, and the shoulder again pressed steadily 
against the door. But the bolt below the latch was firm, and when 
the attempt to enter had been repeated three or four times, it was 
given up entirely. Should I call out? Should I look out? No, 
my curiosity was checked by my prudence, perhaps by a slight 
qualm also. I remained for a long while listening intently, but I 
could hear no one outside—no movement, no footstep, no creaking 
of the floor or stair. After watching and waiting for a long while, 
I got cautiously out of bed, slid back the bolt noiselessly, suddenly 
threw open the door, and looked into the passage, for I had still 
heard no retreating footstep outside. 

Although the bright light from my room streamed into the 
passage as far as the head of the old staircase, nobody was to be 
seen. I was too late, I had waited too long, or perhaps, whilst I 
was getting out of bed, the rustle of the clothes had prevented my 
hearing the would-be intruder retire. Listening, and peering over 
the stair-rail down into the darkness, I could still discover no sign 
of life, except for the heavy breathing of the sleeping landlord and 
his wife. They slept on the ground floor, and beyond their two 
rooms, my two, and the kitchen, the remainder were unfurnished, 
for we were the sole inmates of the house. 

Silence reigned everywhere; and in the course of half an hour 
I was back in bed, with the door bolted and the light burning 
brightly, as if nothing had occurred. But you may guess I did not 
sleep much, though, except by my thoughts, I was disturbed no 
more that night. I had looked at my watch before returning to 
bed, and calculated that the whole affair had happened between 
twelve and one. And now, what did it mean? I will not bother 
you with my speculations on the point, for they simply landed me 
nowhere. I was puzzled. I never for one moment doubted my 
landlord’s honesty, nor, on the other hand, my own senses. Some 
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one had tried to get into my room, that was certain. Who was it ? 
I determined to keep my own counsel, at any rate until I should 
see if the attempt were renewed. 

Before retiring the next night I was careful to take a look at 
the fastenings ofthe front and back doors. They were both secure, 
the latter, which led into the garden, however, appearing the least 
so; one heavy bolt only held it, but it was shot. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tanner kept earlier hours than I did, and I could hear they were 
soundly sleeping when I went to my room. 

Uncomfortable ? Yes, of course I felt a little uncomfortable— 
most people would, however amply endowed with moral courage ; 
but, honestly, it was curiosity which principally possessed me. 
However, I bolted my door, lit the light, and went to bed as usual. 

For an hour or more I lay broad awake, with eyes fixed on the 
black latch; but about a quarter to twelve, after looking at my 
watch, I began to feel drowsy, and, though fully intending not to 
sleep, I dropped off, I suppose, in another minute or two, for I was 
awakened suddenly by a recurrence of precisely the same sounds as 
those which had disturbed me on the previous night. There was 
the slight creaking of the door from the pressure as before ; there 
was the hand on the latch outside, causing it to rise and fall, as 
before. Then there was an interval, then a renewal of the effort 
to enter, then another interval, and so on for some twenty minutes. 
After that, all was quiet again. What should I do? Irresolute, 
and not without some misgivings, at last I slipped out of bed, and 
took a peep into the passage; but still there was nobody visible. 
Whoever had been there was not there now, and he or she must 
have got out of the way in the most mysterious manner; for I had 
never yet detected any indication of a footfall. 

The third night came. I still rigidly determined on keeping 
my own counsel until I had got at the bottom of this queer experi- 
ence. I resented the idea of being twitted with the cant and rub- 
bish about the haunted house, as I knew I should be if I uttered 
a word concerning what had occurred; yet I confess I was per- 
plexed. The notion of robbery was hardly feasible. In the first 
place I had nothing worth stealing—a free access to my rooms could 
be had all day. 

Well, as I say, the third night came, and with it an exact 
repetition, at the same hour, of all that had taken place twice 
before, except that, as the latch rose for the second time, I called 
out in a low but clear voice, before leaving my bed, 

‘Wait a moment, and I will let you in.’ 

The latch fell on the instant with a sharp click. 

‘ Ha, ha,’ I thought, ‘ we are getting at it ;’ but before I could 
gain the door and open it the mysterious personage was gone—he 
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was again too quick for me, and once more all was quiet for the 
remainder of the night. 

The following morning I made a minute examination of pass- 
age, room, latch, door, floor, ceiling, above, below, and in every 
corner. There were plenty of opportunities for doing this, as 
Tanner and his wife were often away from home for hours together ; 
but it led to no result—I could find no clue to the mystery. 

For the two following nights nothing whatever occurred; evi- 
dently my examination had been observed, and I was guessed to be 
on the alert. But on the sixth night, exactly as before, the whole 
business took place over again. This was getting tiresome; what 
with the uneasiness of mind it caused, and the watching and wait- 
ing, I had had little or no sleep for nearly a week. There was only 
one way for it, therefore, open to me now: I must leave my door 
unbolted and see what would happen. I thought it well to be pre- 
pared for emergencies ; so, when I went to bed on this the seventh 
night, which was the 29th of October, I did not undress, but merely 
lay down quietly under the counterpane, with a good thick stick 
alongside of me. | 

It was soon after twelve that the strange and unpleasant per- 
formance always seemed to commence; and true to the custom, 
here it is beginning again. Here is the latch slowly and softly 
rising. I grasp my stick, and prepare to spring upon the intruder. 
The door yields now to the pressure, of course, and is gradually and 
stealthily opened by—no one! Yet there it is, clearly wide open 
before my eyes! No mistake about that. I am sitting upright on 
the bed, regarding it with astonishment. And now I am aware, for 
the first time, that I am not alone in the room; a sensation per- 
fectly independent of sight or hearing overtakes me and assures me 
of this. But the door is closing again under the pressure of the 
unseen hand, and there is the latch rising as if lifted over the catch 
by cautious fingers so that it shall make no noise. While I am 
gazing at it with intense wonder, and after a minute has elapsed, I 
am startled by the sound of a gentle though smart click, as of a 
spring which has been pressed. Ig comes from the direction of the 
fireplace opposite the foot of the bed; and there, as I look, I see 
that one of the panels by the side of the white heavy wooden mantel- 
piece has sprung open, showing a deep dark cavity within. 

I remain perfectly still, my whole being in my eyes. Presently, 
from the depths of the recess, there emerges an iron-clamped box, 
about a foot and a half square. It seems that it is being drawn out 
by a human hand, only the hand is not visible; and now it is lifted 
by the same mysterious agency a little way into the room, and 1s 
then set gently down on the floor. While my attention is engaged 
on the box, my eyes are again directed towards the panel, which 
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has now been shut with the same click ef the spring which had 
opened it; otherwise there is no sound, no footstep, no rustling 
garment. The box being well in the light, I can see that it is very 
antique. The clamps and bosses are elaborately ornamental, and 
lead up to a central pattern on the top, where evidently is the lock. 
Over this is a strong iron handle ; and while taking in these details, 
Isee this sort of treasure-chest lifted and carried, as it might be 
by a powerful hand, towards the door, which, after a moment’s 
pause, is opened. Then the chest disappears, the door is gently 
closed, and I feel that I am alone. 

Here is spiritualism indeed with a vengeance; but I swear I 
will discover the jugglery, if jugglery it really be, yet; for what 
purpose the trick should be practised upon me, I am at a loss to 
imagine. I have somehow got to believe that if I would see it out 
I must make no noise; so, treading with the utmost caution, I fol- 
low the chest into the passage, just in time to catch sight of it 
vanishing into the darkness of the staircase from the bright light 
shining out from theroom. For a sane man, with all his senses about 
him, to believe his eyes under these circumstances was difficult ; but 
you shall hear by and by what confirmation I can give of the facts. 

At the head of the stairs I pause and listen; the bolt of the back 
door is drawn, and I see a glimmer of the moonlight steal into the 
lower regions as the door opens. When it is shut again I creep 
down-stairs, reopen it, and pass into the garden, looking radiant in 
its mantle of dew, which glistens like silver in the full moonlight of 
the tranquil autumn night. And there, sure enough, I behold the 
box moving away along the serpentine path, which I am aware ends 
ina dense tangle of a neglected thicket. Noiselessly I follow on 
the soft turf. With great difficulty I keep it in sight as itis carried 
in and out among the bushes until it reaches the furthermost corner of 
the old wall-protected domain, but the strong moonlight aids me. 
The box is set on the ground—there is a rustling of the dense 
undergrowth beneath some gnarled and twisted apple-trees there- 
abouts. The tangled herbage is gently moved aside as by feet and 
hands, and then I see the planking of a trap-door. Soon this is 
raised with difficulty, and crushed back lightly upon the bushes. I 
cannot approach very near, for I am conscious of a slight return of 
the same sensation of not being alone which I had experienced in 
my room ; but I can see plainly what is going on. The chest is 
taken up again, and poised for an instant over the pit or well which 
the open trap-door has revealed. Then it is lowered, as it might 
be, bya rope or chain; but this is no more visible than are the hands or 
the person of him who appears now to be letting it down into the well; 
for well it is, I can divine from the plash and gurgle which echo 
when the water is reached. 
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A minute or two elapse, then the trap-door is shut down, the 
bushes and undergrowth move and sway a little as they spring back 
over it into their place, and not a sound breaks the stillness of the 
night; no footfall or rustling of the autumn leaves, no motion, no 
sign of life amongst the shrubs as of any one leaving the spot; but 
I am conscious of becoming once again the sole occupant of the 
garden, and stand gazing up at the glorious full moon, literally 
moon-struck for a while, and more bewildered than I have ever 
been in my life. 

Of course I question myself as to whether I am awake or in my 
right mind ; and, of course, in the end, I go back to my room by 
the way I came, bolting the back door after me. Of course I ex- 
amine carefully the region of the mantelpiece. Of course I can 
discover no spring whereby to open the panel, for it was evidently a 
secret one; and as I did not see the hand which touched it, I can- 
not tell where it is situated. But I can discover the position of 
the recess by the hollow sound which at length answers the rap 
from my knuckles, which I give each panel in succession. There 
is a cavity behind this one without doubt, and its position corre- 
sponds with the place where the opening appeared. So far, then, 
at least, here is confirmation. In the morning I will endeavour to 
get some more; I will search beneath the undergrowth at the end 


of the garden, and see if the trap-door and well have really any | 


existence. Then, after a lengthened debate with my reason, I turn 
in, and oddly enough sleep soundly for the remainder of the night. 

Daylight creates more doubt and perplexity of mind than did 
the moonlight mystery itself. Have I been dreaming after all? 
Surely there can be no other solution; if so, then have I been in a 
dream for seven days and nights. Still there is a hollow behind 
that panel, of which I had no idea before: that is a fact, though I 
cannot as yet find the way to open it. What about the trap-door 
in the garden? As soon as the coast is clear this will have to be 
investigated. Iam not going to be such a fool as to let the laugh 
be turned against me, by saying a word until I am in a position of 
more certainty. 

At length the coast is clear, and I am once more down in the 
thicket, and among the gnarled trees by the old wall, quite by my- 
self, and screened from observation by distance and the lie of the 
land. No prying eyes from any back windows in the neighbour- 
hood can overlook me. There is the place, in yonder corner, look- 
ing at first in the soft morning light much as it did by that of the 
moon. It is easily recognised ; and in two minutes I had scrambled 
in among the bushes, and discovered, by prodding with my stick, 
what may possibly be a trap-door; but if it be, it certainly was not 
opened last night. The undergrowth, too, seems to be much thicker 
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than it did then. Dense creepers, grass, ivy, mould, and dead leaves, 
in some places several inches deep, smother it; and surely, unless 
carefully examined, no eye would have detected the existence of such 
a construction in such a spot. Nevertheless, here is partial con- 
firmation again. To clear away, for a closer inspection, takes several 
minutes; but the end is that I get hold of a heavy rusty ring, by 
which, with great exertion, I manage to raise the rotten planking 
of the lid of an old brick well. <A peep into its dark depths and a 
stone or two dropped down tell me that there is water about eight 
or ten feet below. 

More confabulation with myself leads to my getting a ladder 
from a tool-house, and lowering it to the bottom, with the intention 
of descending. When, at last, the ladder is firmly adjusted, down 
it I go, for I am used to ladders. It rests steadily at the bottom, 
and I can tell when I reach the water that itis not above three feet 
deep. Then I stoop, and delve and poke about with my stick, which 
presently touches what, by degrees, I make out to be, possibly, a 
box. Getting really excited now, and not being afraid to wet my 
feet, I get lower and lower on the ladder, until, half up to my middle 
in the icy water, I plunge my arm in to the shoulder. After much 
eroping I seize upon some slimy links of a chain, by which I am 
able, by putting forth all my strength, to lift, and eventually to haul 
up to the edge of the well, a sodden, worm-eaten, rusty, iron-clamped 
old chest, the very counterpart of that which I had seen last night, 
save for the effects which a long immersion would produce. 

‘Confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ!’ Surely what 
I had witnessed had some foundation; but to say that I was 
amazed beyond all expression is to say very little. 

I shut up the well, hid it with the bushes as far as possible, 
restored the ladder, and carried the box unseen to myroom. What 
was init? Its great weight and quaint exterior suggested treasure. 
Rotten as the woodwork had become, there was not much difficulty 
in prising it open. It was chock-full of golden coin, apparently 
Spanish doubloons, with dates varying from 1660 to the end of the 
century. 

When Tanner came home to dinner I inquired of whom he 
had taken the place. He named the chief solicitor of the town. 
I went to him and asked for a little information respecting the 
history of the house. He was a dry old stick, with a complexion 
the colour of his own parchments, but I corkscrewed enough out of 
him in time to give some clue to the foundation of my mysterious 
experience, though not enough to explain it. He was but the agent 
to the property ; its owner was a merchant in London, Gruber by 
name, and it was an ancestor of his—Michael of that ikk—who had 
built the house in 1690. He had made a fortune—so the tradition 
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ran, said my informant—by no very reputable means; in short, he 
was known to have been a lawless adventurer, one of the innumer- 
able buccaneers who, during the greater part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, waged piratical war upon the Spanish settlers in South America 
and the West Indies. It was said that he kept his treasure con- 
cealed in various parts of the house, which then stood quite alone 
on the outskirts of the town. According to the lawyer, it was the 
tragic end of Michael Gruber which had given rise to the supersti- 
tion about the place being haunted. It seems he was found at 
daybreak on the 29th of October 1723 in a dying state in his garden, 
and lying near him was the dead body of a seafaring man, with 
whom he was known to have dealings. Evidently there had been 
a bloody encounter; and from what Gruber let fall in the delirium 
consequent upon his wounds, it is supposed the man had been dis- 
turbed in the act of plundering him, and not being able to escape 
with the booty, was hiding it in the garden, with a view to future 
removal, when Gruber surprised him. Many facts went towards 
making good this supposition. Gruber, who was a very old man 
then, was only half dressed, as though he had risen hastily and 
rushed from his bedroom after the thief; and a secret panel which 
was discovered in the apartment when the dying man was carried 
back there appeared to give him great concern; for he continued 
pointing to it, and declaring incoherently that his chest had been 
stolen. This seemed probable, as much valuable property was 
afterwards discovered in the secret cupboard. 


‘And herein is the origin of the legend about the room being — 


haunted, eh ?’ I asked, the mention of the missing chest and the 
date of the tragedy giving me the cue. 

‘Yes, truly,’ answered my informant ; ‘ nonsense of this sort is 
always attached to deeds of violence that have occurred years ago.’ 

‘Pray what is the exact nonsense in this case ?’ 

‘Well, indeed, I am hardly capable of saying. I believe it is 
something to this effect: that any one. who sleeps in that room 
during the month of October will see somebody attempt to enter it 
in the dead of night; but whether the somebody ever gets in, no- 
body knows. You, sir, I believe, have been sleeping there lately, 
and of course have seen nothing, though, truly, I have been assured 
that certain tenants have been greatly disturbed.’ 

I evaded the point by saying, 

‘Was a search made for the chest which old Gruber said had 
been stolen ?’ 

‘Ido not know. You see, it all happened a little before my 
time ;’ and the old chap chuckled. 

‘You cannot recall further details ?’ 
‘No, truly, not at this moment, though possibly I might be 
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able to hunt them up if you desire it, and will favour me with your 
reasons for making these inquiries.’ 

Then I favoured him with my reasons by telling him what I had 
found, but avoiding all reference to the strange way in which I had 
been led to look for the well. I merely said that I had been poking 
about for some ferns at the end of the neglected garden, and coming 
upon the trap-door accidentally, had been induced to examine it, 
the result being the discovery of the old chest full of doubloons. 

The lawyer’s parchment-like face as he listened to my account 
was as good as a farce. Evidently he thought me a lunatic. 

‘Now, truly,’ he said, ‘ this is very astonishing ; we never knew 
of any such place.’ 

‘Very likely. It had not been opened for years, and was com- 
pletely hidden by the undergrowth ; but if you will come with me, 
you shall see it for yourself, and what I picked out of it.’ 


Here is my story. All that I have to add of importance is, 
that on communicating with the then living Mr. Gruber, he be- 
haved in the most handsome fashion. The ‘ treasure-trove,’ which 
amounted in value to something over one thousand pounds in gold, 
of course was his, but he insisted on my retaining half of it—no 
mean reward for my enterprise. One of the doubloons is here on 
my watch-chain, as you see; the remainder—well, I, not being a 
rich man, converted most of them, having given two or three to 
Tanner and his wife. They held on to the end of their lease, some 
two years and a half; and I remained their lodger until the house 
was pulled down at the expiration of that time. 

Although I passed two more Octobers in that haunted room, no 
mysterious spirit ever tried to enter it again. I had laid the 
troubled ghost exactly one hundred and eighteen years to the day 
after it had been ‘ doomed to walk the earth,’ and to disturb period- 
ically the peaceful occupants of the room which had been the scene 
of its crime. Until the present moment I have never revealed to 
a soul the spiritual side of my experience. I could never make up 
my mind to let the laugh be turned against my scepticism on the 
question of spiritualism. 

Am I a sceptic now? Whether I am or not is of little conse- 
quence. My age is such that a few years more will, for me, clear 
up this as well as all the other great mysteries of the seen and the 
unseen— of life and death. 

Explain it further? O dear,no! I cannot attempt to do that. 
You must suppose what you please. I only know that if I had not 
seen what I saw, I should never have thought of looking for the 
confirmation of its truth at the bottom of a well, albeit that was the 
proper place. W. W. FENN. 

















THE ILLEGITIMATE DRAMA. 





Lorp Byron has described his efforts as a member of the Drury 
Lane Committee of Management to ‘bring back the legitimate 
drama,’ referring, of course, to tragedy and comedy of the conven- 
tional five-act pattern. The theatrical public of 1815 had betrayed 
great lack of enthusiasm in regard to entertainments of so superior 
a class. His lordship, as he relates, had striven to revive the De 
Montfort of Miss Joanna Baillie, to produce the Ivan of Mr. 
Sotheby, and ‘to wake Mr. Coleridge to write a tragedy ;’ but all 
in vain; and incidentally he makes the curious confession that the 
famous School for Scandal of Sheridan had been the play which 
had brought the least money to the treasury of the theatre, ‘ aver- 
aging the number of times it has been acted since its production.’ 
Still the ‘legitimate drama’ did not derive its character of legitimacy 
simply from its regard for critical canons and prescriptions, its com- 
pliance with the classic rules of dramatic composition ; it was the 
drama by law established and protected in this country; it could 
only lawfully be presented upon certain specially privileged stages. 
It was the drama of the monopolists and the patentees; for its 
sake all other dramas were held to be spurious, contrabrand, ille- 
gitimate. 

London appears to have been content for many years with the 
two playhouses which Charles II. provided for its recreation when 
he bestowed patents upon his friends Davenant and Killigrew; 
yet before the Civil War some half-dozen theatres had flourished in 
town. As Prynne stated the case in 1633: ‘the multitude of our 
London play-haunters being so augmented now, that all the ancient 
Devil’s chapels, for so the Fathers style all playhouses, being five 
in number, are not sufficient to contain their troupes, whence we 
see a sixth added to them.’ In 17038, regardless of the law, there 
was a theatre open in Goodman’s Fields; and the year 1720 saw 
the opening of the Little Theatre on the site of the King’s Head 
Tavern in the Haymarket. Meanwhile, in the grounds of sundry 
of the suburban tea-gardens, small theatres had been erected, 
wherein it was usual to present certain insignificant entertainments 
of the stage which did not trench, it was assumed, upon the privi- 
leged performances of the patent houses. At Sadler’s Wells, for 
instance, as early as 1695, there had been built upon the lawn 4 
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long room, partly arranged as a theatre; the stage, a temporary 
platform of planks keyed together, being placed at one end, and 
having a bench on each side for the orchestra. The ‘ divertise- 
ments’ consisted of a concert, with morris and other dancing and 
singing. Cheesecakes, custards, bottled ale and cider, and other 
refreshments were purchased at the bar by the visitors, who were 
then permitted to walk into the theatre, where the fumes of tobacco 
were mingled with the musical and stage performances. Some few 
years later to this Musick House, as it was called, a gallery was 
added, with an organ-loft, for the accommodation of the more 
genteel visitors. ‘The amusements were as yet of a simple sort: 
a lady played the organ; a fiddler, attired in scarlet, accomplished 
a solo; a little girl of eleven danced a sword-dance ; a youth danced 
a jig, and diverted the spectators by making monkey-like grimaces ; 
the performances concluding with a hornpipe by a functionary known 
generally as ‘honest friend Thomas,’ who officiated in the twofold 
character of clown and waiter. In George I.’s time the attractions 
of rope-dancing, tumbling, vaulting, and pantomime were added to 
the entertainments, which, as the patrons of the Musick House 
were poetically informed, they could witness upon easy terms : 
‘You only pay for liquors, not the show,— 


Such as neat brandy, southern cyder fine, 
And grape’s true juice as e’er was pressed from vine.’ 


About the middle of the last century one Rosamon, whose name 
still exists attached to a street in Clerkenwell, added ‘ burlettas’ to 
the previous performances in the Musick House, and increased the 
number of visitors by instituting a convivial society known as the 
Sadler’s Wells Club, the members of which, counting Goldsmith 
among their number, were admitted free to the theatre. At this 
time every purchaser of a pint of wine at the Wells was likewise 
allowed to see the performances without further charge. 

Some years later, a small theatre, for the performance of ‘ bur- 
lettas,’ was erected in the pleasure-grounds known as Marylebone 
Gardens. Beaumont-street, and parts of Devonshire-place and 
Devonshire-street, Marylebone, now occupy the site of Marylebone 
Gardens, or ‘ Marrowbone Gardens,’ as Mr. Pepys preferred to say, 
recording his first visit there in 1668; and ‘a pretty place it is,’ 
he adds. There had long been a noted tavern in Marylebone 
Gardens, with bowling-greens, much frequented by persons of 
quality in the last century. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu alludes to 
the amusements and patrons of the gardens in her Town Ecloques : 


‘ At the groom-porter’s battered bullies play ; 
Some dukes at Marybon bowl time away.’ 


But the place afterwards fell into disrepute, and was referred to by 
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Gay as the resort of the highwayman, Captain Macheath, and his 
friends. When, in 1821, T’he Beggar’s Opera was carefully revived 
at Drury Lane, for the sake of Madame Vestris’s performance of 
the Captain, an additional scene was exhibited, representing Maryle- 
bone Gardens as they appeared in Gay’s time. Before 1737, the 
gardens had been opened to all comers free of charge. An attempt 
was then made to improve the character of the entertainments. <A 
shilling was charged for entrance-fee, an equivalent in the form of 
refreshments being furnished. Public breakfasts were given, and 
evening concerts. The best singers were engaged; brilliant fire- 
works were displayed. In gravelled walks and supper-boxes, statues, 
lamps, lights, music, and decorations, Marylebone Gardens rivalled 
Vauxhall. 

The musical arrangements of the gardens were, in 1769, under 
the direction of the popular composer, Dr. Arnold, who was, indeed, 
a partner in the enterprise, and thereby suffered ultimately a loss of 
some ten thousand pounds. Among the ‘burlettas’ presented in 
the little theatre in the grounds, and duly conducted by Dr. Arnold, 
was The Portrait, an English edition, by Mr. George Colman, the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, of the little French comedy, 
Le Tableau Parlant, and produced upon his stage in November 
1770. The little play seemed imitative of Italian pantomime. A 
large picture of Pantaloon occupies the centre of the stage. Pan- 
taloon wishes to marry his ward Isabella; but the young lady has 
bestowed her affections upon Leander, the harlequin of the drama, 
who has for his servant Pierrot the clown. Pantaloon pretends that 
he must be absent for some days. He returns secretly, however, 
and is enraged to find a table spread with a supper for the regale- 
ment of Leander. Pantaloon cuts out the face of the portrait, and 
substitutes his own countenance—just as Peg Woffington has so 
often done in the modern comedy of Masks and Faces. Through 
the aperture he has made, Pantaloon watches the lovers. After 
supper, in a spirit of mockery, they go through the form of kneeling 
to the picture, and imploring Pantaloon’s consent to their union. 
They then argue that the silence of the portrait signifies consent, 
when Pantaloon, from the opening in the canvas, exclaims, ‘ It’s a 
lie!’ and then disclosing himself, comes forward. Eventually, 
having sufficiently alarmed and humbled the lovers, he resigns 
Isabella to Leander. The music of The Portrait had been sup- 
plied by Dr. Arnold. Upon the doctor’s application, George Colman 
permitted the performance of The Portrait in the little ‘ burletta’ 
theatre of Marylebone Gardens. 

It was agreed that the representation of ‘ burlettas’ did not in- 
fringe the privileges of the patent theatres; but it was less clear 
what the term ‘burletta’ really signified and comprehended. ‘ Much 
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of the perplexity, though not all,’ wrote George Colman the younger, 
‘has been created by the term itself being a coinage, evidently from 
the Italian; and we have therefore no decided definition of it, from 
any authority.’ The word was not included in Johnson's Diction- 
ary; but he gave burlesque, deriving it from the Italian burlare, to 
jest, and defining it as ‘jocular, tending to raise laughter by un- 
natural or unsuitable language or images.’ Nor was burletta to be 
found in Baretti’s Italian and English Dictionary, long the best 
standard work of its class. Baretti, however, gave ‘ burla, a jest 
and banter ; burlare, to laugh at, to banter; bDurlatore, a banterer ; 
burlesco, burlevole, facetious, merry, comical ;’ and a few words the 
‘near relations of these.’ In more modern Italian dictionaries the 
word burletta finds a place, however, but with the vague definition 
of comédie, opera buffa, &c. Mr. Colman proceeds: ‘ Now the 
diminutive operetta, also a coinage, being derived from opera, bur- 
letta seems as naturally derived from burla, the nearest root for it 
among the words above quoted; and if so, a little jest or banter or 
burlesque; that is, as a drama, a short comical piece. Still this 
only half settles the point ; for whether burlesque, jocular, &c., be 
in dramatic acceptation all singing or all speaking, or either or 
neither, or a mixture of both, deponent Johnson sayeth not; nor is 
deponent Baretti more explicit as to the word ‘ burla, a jest or 
banter.” ’ 

The little play of The Portrait, we are informed, was received 
upon its first production for what it purported or professed to be— 
‘a burletta.’ No question was raised concerning it, although that 
‘there was no doubt then,’ as Colman says, ‘as to what it was,’ 
may be less certain. For his part, with his ‘rooted notions of an 
old theatrical stager,’ he found it difficult to consider a ‘ burletta’ 
otherwise than as an entirely musical drama in rhyme; ‘a short 
comic piece, consisting of recitatives and singing, wholly accom- 
panied, more or less, by the orchestra.’ He found it difficult, how- 
ever, even after searching the pages of the Biographia Dramatica 
—the best list of English dramatic entertainments from the earliest 
times to the date of its publication—to enumerate many productions 
that completely correspond with his description of a burletta. He 
names four only asthe most conspicuous works of the class: Midas 
and The Golden Pippin, by Keene O’Hara; Poor Vulcan, by 
Dibdin; and The Portrait. All these, he says, ‘came under his 
description of rhyme, recitative, and vocal and instrumental music, 
with nothing spoken.’ 

It is clear that, from Colman’s poirt of view, the repertory at 
the Service of the burletta theatres was very limited; yet in the first 
instance the managers of those establishments accepted this con- 
fined interpretation of the word ‘burletta,’ and sought to shape their 
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entertainments accordingly; with a natural desire, however, to 
stretch their bonds as far as they would go, and make the most of 
their small liberties. They were charged, indeed, with gradually 
transforming the burletta into ‘a different kind of drama from what it 
was when first performed in this country,’ and thereby exceeding 
the limits of their general license. They made their verses sound 
as much like prose as possible, the actors running one line into 
another, and slurring over the rhymes. The recitatives became 
plain speech, a harpsichord being touched now and then by way of 
accompaniment to the speaker: ‘sometimes once in a minute, then 
once in five minutes, then not at all ;’ at last even the musical and 
rhyming dialogue was abandoned, and the burletta was not to be 
differentiated from the other forms of theatrical entertainment; 
there was no distinguishing the illegitimate from the legitimate drama, 

The burletta theatres, however, could presently claim that they 
had been furnished by the managers of one of the patent houses 
with a valuable precedent and a strong argument in favour of lati- 
tude in determining the nature ofa burletta. At Covent Garden 
Theatre, in 1780, Fielding’s burlesque tragedy of T’om T’humb was 
revived, with alterations and ‘ with the addition of songs,’ the play- 
bills inadvertently describing the work as ‘a burletta.’ Now Tom 
Thumb contained much spoken dialogue without musical accom- 
paniment; it was not originally a musical piece in any respect. If, 
upon the Covent Garden manager’s own showing, J’om T'hwmb was 
a burletta, why, then, many other plays might without reasonable 
objection be revived and announced as burlettas. The term must 
be liberally construed. The jealousy of the patentees, however, 
was much excited by the pretensions and proceedings of the burletta 
houses. Legal advice was sought, and action was taken in the 
matter. The proprietors of Sadler’s Wells, of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, of the Royalty Theatre in Wellclose-square, of the Royal 
Circus or Surrey Theatre, were in turn threatened with the penalties 
of the law. In the case of Sadler’s Wells, endeavour was made to 
secure the immunity of the managers by means of a special Act of 
Parliament. The antiquity of the establishment was urged as a 
reason for exempting it from punishment, and even for legalising its 
performances. But Lord Chancellor Thurlow, looking over the Bill 
introduced by the managers, demanded, ‘Is it because they are the 
oldest offenders that they claim to go unpunished? No; all or 
none.’ And the Bill was thrown out. The Royalty and Surrey 
Theatres were compelled for some time to close their doors, while 
poor Philip Astley was sent to prison; presently to be released, how- 
ever, upon the interposition of the same Lord Chancellor, whose 
daughters had, it seemed, received riding-lessons from the famous 
equestrian performer, and regarded him indulgently. 
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The occasional confinement of an actor as a rogue and vagabond, 
however, could not really help much to the settlement of the burletta 
difficulty. George Colman writes that ‘the clashing interests of 
the Greats and Smalls under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamber- 
lain occasioned the affair to be canvassed before the Privy Council, 
who called in the Crown lawyers upon the subject; and the lawyers, 
after investigating the question of ‘‘ What is a burletta?” solved it 
much after the manner of the respondents to Scrub, in The Beaux’s 
Stratagem. Their answer was, that they could not tell, and they re- 
plied that they knew nothing of the matter. Thus a point once thought 
easy was plunged into difficulty; and thus do people grow wiser and 
wiser every day, till at last they acquire the sapience of that ancient 
philosopher who was candid enough to say, ‘‘ All I know is, that I 
know nothing.”’’ Much doubt and difficulty prevailed. Sir Vicary 
Gibbs was said to have judged that even operas might be safely 
represented under a license of the local magistracy, and without 
reference to the Lord Chamberlain; and the operas of that time 
were largely composed of dialogue unaccompanied by music. As 
licenser of plays the Lord Chamberlain was troubled how to pro- 
ceed. He was unable himself to define what productions were, or 
were not, burlettas. He could not withhold his license from the 
so-called burlettas that were submitted to him, provided they were 
in other respects unobjectionable. He declined the task of bringing 
the minor theatres into a court of justice when the result to be 
gained seemed so uncertain. Burlettas had long been allowed to 
the minor theatres, and as he could obtain no proof or professional 
opinion that the works in question were not burlettas, he felt that 
he must accept that description of them. He was not inclined to 
litigation, nor did his office supply the machinery for bringing 
offenders to justice. The Duke of Montrose, however, who was 
Lord Chamberlain in 1827, modified the form of proceeding, and 
granted a qualified license to the piece submitted to him ‘ called by 
the manager a burletta,’ and ‘ provided it be in legal acceptance a 
burletta.’ It was left to the patentees to take remedial measures 
if they conceived that the law had been infringed to their detriment, 
or that their special privileges had been in any way interfered with. 
The opponent managers were left to fight their quarrels out in the 
Proper arena, a court of law. If the patentees declined the 
encounter because of its costliness, it might be assumed that the 
injuries they complained of were not really very serious. In one 
tespect the major theatres were assisted by a legal decision. Actors 
who had been committed to the King’s Bench prison could not so 
far avail themselves of its Rules as to exhibit their talents upon the 
Stages of Lambeth. Judge Kenyon was induced to abridge the 


privileges which the prisoners had at one time enjoyed ; he excluded 
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all public-houses and places of public amusement from ‘ the liberty 
of the Rules.’ Lord Chancellor Thurlow is also said to haye 
restricted the pleasures of the prisoners in like manner. A party 
of ‘ Rulers,’ on their route to Epsom races, had invaded and injured 
his lordship’s plantations and pleasure-grounds. 

The minor theatres or burletta houses were not intimidated by 
the occasional raids and sallies of the patentees, but continued more 
and more to encroach upon their privileges. Elliston, who, after 
the burning of Drury Lane in 1809, had become lessee of the 
Surrey Theatre, ventured upon the most glaring evasion and even 
defiance of the law. He produced, as a ‘ burletta melodrama,’ The 
Beggar’s Opera, and presented the tragedy of Macbeth, describing 
it as ‘a grand ballet of action with music.’ The jingle of rhyme 
was here and there added to Shakespeare’s lines, and now and then 
was to be heard the half-stifled squeak of a violin, by way of musical 
accompaniment, to maintain the traditions of burletta, and give 
some pretence of legality to the entertainment. In the guise of 
burlettas other of Shakespeare’s plays in time found their way to 
the Lambeth stage. King John appeared as Magna Charta, and 
Julius Cesar as The Murder of Cesar, or the Battle of Philippi, 
while Southerne’s tragedy of Oroonoco took the form of T’he African, or 
the Cruelties of the Slave Trade. In 1806 the Sans Pareil Theatre, 
afterwards known as the Adelphi, opened in the Strand with a 
variety of mechanical and optical entertainments, songs, recitations, 
&c., in the first instance, but presently with performances of a 
decidedly dramatic sort. Through a trap-door in the stage a piano- 
forte rose at intervals, by way of reminding the audience that the 
amusements had some connection with music. Miss Scott, the 
daughter of the proprietor, who was commonly known as ‘ True 
Blue’ Scott because of a liquid dye he had invented or patented, 
provided the theatre with innumerable plays, and usually appeared 
upon the stage as the heroine of her own works. Ultharsu the 
Sorceress, The Red Robber, The Ugly Woman of Bagdad, Asgard 
the Demon Hunter, Mary the Maid of the Inn, The Old Oak Chest, 
Rakishnah the Outcast, The Forest Knight—these are the titles 
of certain of Miss Scott’s illegitimate dramas. Every night three 
plays were usually presented, with the addition of comic and senti- 
mental singing and dancing, recitations, imitations of famous per- 
formers, and tight-rope exercises. In 1813 the Olympic Theatre 
was opened with performances of a superior character; it had been 
previously known as the Olympic Pavilion, and devoted to the 
equestrian exhibitions of Philip Astley. An attempt to bestow 
upon the house the title of ‘Little Drury Lane’ was prevented by 
the Lord Chamberlain, who for a term, indeed, closed the doors of 
the theatre altogether. In 1818 the proprietors of Drury Lane and 
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Covent Garden combined, in a memorial to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, the Lord Chamberlain of the time, ‘against the infringement 
and abuse of their licenses by the proprietors of the Olympic and 
Sans Pareil Theatres.’ The patentees expressed their great alarm 
at the prospect of the destruction of their privileges, ‘ upon the faith 
of which a million of money had been of late years embarked in 
their two theatres.’ Their patent rights, ‘solemnly recognised 
by the highest authorities in the realm,’ were shaken to the foun- 
dation by the licensing of the Olympic and Sans Pareil. Besides 
these houses, ‘ licenses of every description, to every person and to 
every place,’ had been freely granted at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, and these licenses had been daringly infringed. It was 
urged that when his lordship had granted Mr. Astley a license for 
the Olympic, to keep his horses from the time of the closing to the 
opening of his Amphitheatre, it was not contemplated that under 
that license such a tragedy as Fwzio would be performed upon his 
stage; nor that the license to Mr. Scott, for his daughter, Miss 
Scott, to appear in burlettas at the Sans Pareil, would empower him 
to engage a regular company of comedians to represent whatever 
pieces they might choose: ‘for thus,’ said the memorialists, ‘the 
term burletta is now construed at these theatres, although it could 
easily be proved that burletta is distinguished from tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, &ec., by its being a piece in verse, accompanied by 
music ;’ while the pieces presented at the Olympic and Sans Pareil 
were neither more nor less than pieces of the regular drama. 
Further, it was stated that at the doors of these two theatres a sum, 
upon an average exceeding 150/., was nightly taken; and there 
being in this or any other city but a certain proportion of money to 
be expended upon theatrical amusements, the two patent theatres 
were thus deprived nightly to the extent of 1501. ‘of their chance 
of profit, and the means of supporting the dignity of the national 
drama.’ Elliston, as proprietor of the Olympic Theatre, addressed 
a letter to the Chamberlain in order to counteract the effect of the 
memorial. Elliston was argumentative, and, as usual, grandiloquent. 
He wrote: ‘As regards the question of property—to me and my 
large family a most important question—I am so far from entertain- 
ing the slightest fear of the result of such an attack, that I defy, in 
the most determined manner, the utmost efforts that malignity, 
self-interest, a thirst for monopoly, or any other still less amiable 
motive may engender, for the extinction, by legal means, of the 
valid title which, I am certain, I hold under the sanction and 
authority of the license granted by your lordship.’ In conclusion, 
Elliston urged that the small dealer was as well entitled to assist- 
ance and favour as the wholesale speculator, and entreated the 
Chamberlain not to consign to destruction the Olympic, in which 
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the manager had embarked a very considerable portion of his pro. 
perty, nor to suppress his trade for the sake of augmenting the 
profits of the proprietors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, who 
had ventured to abuse his lordship’s time and patience ‘ by such 
monstrous incongruities, by such puerile frivolities, and by such 
gross, and, to use their own selection of epithets, by such ‘dar. 
ing” and ‘‘ scandalous” misrepresentations.’ 

It was doubtless to the audacity and enterprise of Elliston that 
the minor theatres owe, in great part, their ultimate emancipation 
from the arbitrary restraints under which they had so long suffered, 
the difficulty of defining the word ‘burletta’ also helping them to 
obtain their liberties. But the contest between the major and the minor 
houses was prolonged during many years. At intervals the Lord Cham- 
berlain licensed a ‘burletta’ theatre, but still forbore to interpret the 
word, or to explain exactly the kind of entertainment that could be 
presented under a burletta license. Meantime the so-called legitimate 
drama seemed to please less than the illegitimate. In 1843 Mac- 
ready attended at the Home Office, and urged that the right of act- 
ing Shakespeare should be given to all licensed theatres, if the patent 
theatres were unable to act his works. And further, the actor hav- 
ing himself been a patentee, informed the House of Commons in a 
petition that ‘all kinds of degrading exhibitions, tending, not to 
humanise and refine, but to brutalise and corrupt the public mind, 
had been introduced upon the patent stage.’ Certainly nothing 
worse could have been said of the burletta houses and the illegi- 
timate drama. 

Yet what a struggle there had been some years before to invest 
with some sort of legality the performances at the little Strand 
Theatre! The house had first opened for dramatic entertainments in 
1832, but the Lord Chamberlain withheld his license; thereupon 
all kinds of expedients were resorted to in evasion of the strict let- 
ter of the law. It was declared illegal to take money at the doors. 
Forthwith the money was taken at a window. It was like a revi- 
val of the old method obtaining at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre, 
in Garrick’s time, when the public was admitted gratis to witness 
a dramatic exhibition, and paid to listen to a concert given between 
the acts. Presently an adjoining sweetmeat-shop was opened in 
connection with the Strand Theatre, and visitors paid four shillings 
an ounce for rose lozenges, and had an admission to the Strand 
boxes given them, or purchased half an ounce of peppermint drops 
for two shillings, and received a gratuitous check for the pit thrown 
into the bargain. The playbills, meanwhile, were headed with the 
words ‘ Admission Gratis.’ Presently an arrangement was made with 
Mr. Glossop, the lessee of the Victoria Theatre, an establishment ope 
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the Chamberlain’s jurisdiction. A box-office for the Victoria The- 
atre was opened next door to the Strand Theatre. Every purchaser 
there of a ticket for the Victoria Theatre was presented gratis with 
a corresponding ticket of admission to the Strand Theatre. In 
1835, however, at the instance of the patentees, proceedings were 
taken against the manager, and the theatre was closed; the actors 
were summoned to Bow-street and fined by the sitting magistrate ; 
and, ‘by order of the Lord Chamberlain,’ eighty-six families were 
said to have been ‘suddenly thrown out of a comfortable subsistence.’ 
This arbitrary act roused much public indignation. The patentees 
were abashed; the Chamberlain gave way. In 1886 the Strand 
was opened as a licensed burletta house. In the previous year a 
burletta license had been accorded to the St. James’s Theatre. 

With the passing of the Act of 1843 came the extension of the 
Chamberlain’s rule to the whole metropolis on both sides of the 
Thames, and, practically, the abolition of the special privileges enjoyed 
by the patentees. Free-trade in theatrical entertainments was insti- 
tuted; the illegitimate drama was legitimated, or it may be said that 
the legitimate drama was deprived of any peculiar claims arising 
from its legitimacy ; the word ‘ burletta’ fell back into obscurity, be- 
came useless and obsolete. Even the early plays founded upon the 
novels of Charles Dickens—Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, &c. 
—had been first produced as ‘ burlettas.’ But now all was changed. 
Burlesques were forthcoming in plenty; but of burlettas nothing 
more was heard. All need of finding an adequate and correct inter- 
pretation of the word had ceased; for, indeed, the word itself had 
vanished. Certainly it had in its time done the State some service, 
or, at any rate, made considerable stir in the theatrical world. 


DUTTON COOK. 

















TIRED! 





Ir I could only flee to-day 
By steamer or by rail, 
And go a hundred miles away 
By tidal or by mail ; 
Could I apply to Mr. Cook, 
Or else to Mr. Gaze, 
How soon would I my journey book 
For one-and-thirty days ! 


A lovely trip, so all agree, 
The coast of Devon makes ; 
Or I could pass, with utter glee, 
A month among the Lakes. 
The Peak is picturesquely grand ; 
Romantic is the Wye ; 
Some hills there are in Taffyland 
That run extremely high. 


I might perchance my trip extend 
Across the azure main 

(Fair France the guide-books recommend, 
And also sunny Spain) ; 

The language of the lively Gaul 
I speak with fluent ease, 

And should not feel abroad at all 
Beyond the Pyrenees. 


In short, I long to take my flight 
For anywhere [ list ; 

No perils awe, no risks affright, 
The bold excursionist. 

He looks all Europe in the face, 
All opposition braves, 

And represents the British race, 
That never will be slaves. 


"Tis hard, on such a sunny day, 
At home to sit and think 
Of everything I wish to say 
With paper, pen, and ink. 
Still, Fate, be ruthless as you may, 
For once I mock your pow’r: 
I’ve been with Fancy far away 
For more than half an hour ! 
HENRY S. LEIGH. 

















AT A COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOURAINE. 





I HAVE been staying for the last week or two at a very pretty speci- 
men of a French chateau on a moderate scale, situated in a lovely 
neighbourhood within half a dozen miles of Tours. The term 
chateau is, perhaps, in the case alluded to, a somewhat ambiguous 
designation, the house being simply a commodious two-storied build- 
ing, surmounted by a couple of coquettish turrets, and standing on a 
rising ground, overlooking on one side a tolerably extensive wood, 
and a wide expanse of meadow and arable land on the other. It 
would be difficult to imagine a spot more admirably suited for a resi- 
dence wholly without pretension, but possessing every comfort that 
the most fastidious Sybarite could reasonably desire. The property, 
though small in extent, is compact; the gardens are laid out with 
exquisite taste, and display a profusion of many-hued blossoms, in- 
cluding innumerable varieties of the geranium and petunia; the 
grass-plots underneath the windows, protected by matting in sum- 
mer-time from the scorching rays of the sun (and nowhere does that 
luminary render straw hats and sunshades more indispensable than 
in Touraine), are fresh and green; and the smoothly-kept turf in 
front of the house, constantly irrigated by pipes supplied from an 
artesian well, bears a greater resemblance to one of our own lawns 
than anything I have hitherto seen out of England. At the back 
of the building are the stables and poultry-yard ; while a spacious 
kitchen-garden, well stocked with wall-fruit and vegetables, is bor- 
dered at the further extremity by a sequestered wood, which forms 
in that direction the boundary-line of the estate. Stately avenues 
of chestnut and lime trees extend at right angles from the house ; 
and exactly opposite my window, as I write, are two splendid speci- 
mens of the latter, beneath which the lovers of the soothing weed 
are apt to congregate, and enjoy, to all intents and purposes, the 
unter den Linden far more agreeably than in the so-called promenade 
of the Prussian capital. | 

About a quarter of a mile from the chdteawu runs the high-road 
leading to Tours on one side, and the picturesque village of Savon- 
nieres on the other. On our way thither we pass a succession of 
Vineyards ; and as we approach the banks of the Cher, discover in 
the middle of its shallow stream groups of bare-legged peasants 
depositing bundles of freshly-gathered flax in the bed of the river, 
and removing others, to be stored up until fit for their future desti- 
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nation—the rope-walk. At the entrance of the village is the neat, 
but unpretending, abode of the notary, and before it a garden 
abounding in luxuriant tree-roses ; a few paces further we come to 
the rustic creeper-trellised dwelling of the village Galen, and over. 
take, rod in hand, a pupil of M. le Curé in the shape of a young 
Englishman, ostensibly lingering in Touraine for the purpose of 
studying French, but devoting the greater portion of his time to the 
more recreative occupation of what Mr. Burnand calls ‘ dibbling’ for 
chub. As we are so far advanced, we may as well push on to the 
post-office, and gratify our little community by an earlier sight of 
their correspondence than they would otherwise have obtained, only 
one daily delivery being within the walking powers of the local 
facteur. As the already prepared packet is handed to us with a 
word of pleasant greeting by the postmaster’s daughter, the sound 
of a horn in the street attracts our attention ; and a well-appointed 
four-horse drag, on its return from Tours to a neighbouring chéteau, 
dashes rapidly by. The driver hails gracefully with his whip, the 
ladies honour us with a smile of recognition, and our young compa- 
triot, who has been taken up at the corner, seems, by his looks, to 
find his seat beside a pretty girl considerably more to his taste than 
either ‘ dibbling’ or Gallic grammar. We watch them for a moment 
rattling over the pavement, until they enter the smooth and shady 
road conducting to the chateau; and, after returning the salutes of 
the butcher, the blacksmith, and other worthy inhabitants of Savon- 
nicres, gazing from their respective doors at the unwonted spectacle, 
leisurely retrace our steps homewards. 

To the student of history and the lover of the picturesque this 
part of Touraine offers peculiar interest—relics of olden time, in 
various states of preservation, abounding in the immediate vicinity. 
On the opposite bank of the Loire, built on a rock, and commanding 
a glorious prospect over the fertile plains extending in every direc- 
tion as far as the eye can reach, stands the imposing and still 
partially habitable Chateau de Luynes, originally belonging to the 
Maillé family, and conferred in 1619 by Louis XIII. on his 
favourite Charles Albert, Seigneur de Luynes, in the possession of 
whose descendants it remains to this day. Another curious speci- 
men of ancient architecture, within an easy walk‘of where I am 
staying, is a ruined chapel, once forming part of the Chateau de la 
Carte, at the extremity of the village of Ballan, still displaying on 
its stained-glass windows the portraits of its founder and of his 
wife ; and a mile or two further a widely-spreading heath is, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the identical spot where Charles Martel gave 
battle to and defeated the Saracens in 732. Beyond Savonniéres, 
and approached by a long avenue of forest trees, is the Chateau de 
Villandry, one of the best-preserved edifices of the sixteenth century 
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existing in Touraine, surrounded by its own woods and gardens 
teeming in floral beauty. In the adjoining village, under its former 
name of Colombiers, peace is said to have been signed between 
Philip Augustus and Henry II. in 1189. 

Close to the boundary of my host’s estate, and separated from it 
only by a rabbit-warren, is one of the show places of the départe- 
ment—Les Touches, the property of M. Alfred Mame, the well- 
known publisher of Tours. It is situated on a rising slope, from 
the summit of which not only a vast expanse of plain and meadow- 
land, watered by the Loire and Cher, and dotted with white cottages 
and rustic spires, but also the cathedral and other prominent land- 
marks of Tours, are plainly visible. The principal features of Les 
Touches are its magnificent woods and gardens; the latter are stocked 
with rarest specimens of tropical plants, carefully preserved in hot- 
houses, and embracing every variety of exotic vegetation, which are 
the especial pride of their owner, who has spared neither expense nor 
trouble in collecting them. Every new improvement, both in the 
cultivation of land and in the erection of model cottages for his 
workmen and dependents, has been eagerly adopted by M. Mame ; 
and nowhere has the result of combined intelligence and perseverance 
proved more eminently satisfactory. 

Living is tolerably cheap in this part of the country, most of 
the necessaries of life being of home production. Excellent table- 
Wine may be obtained at the rate of from fifty to seventy-five francs 
the cask of three hundred bottles; and meat and poultry are pro- 
portionally reasonable. Fish and game, on the contrary, are scarce 
and dear, the Tours market being, as a rule, indifferently supplied 
with either commodity ; pike, tench, and a dish of gudgeons from 
the Cher are, indeed, the usual substitutes, even in the best houses, 
for more delicate piscatorial varieties; and I have repeatedly heard 
sportsmen of the locality declare that, beyond a very few quails and 
partridges and an occasional hare,—which, as everybody who can 
afford to pay five-and-twenty francs for a permis is allowed to shoot 
them wherever he finds them, are generally bagged on the day fol- 
lowing the opening of the chasse,—the portion of the ‘ garden of 
France’ under notice may be regarded as almost as bare of any kind 
of game as the Plaine St. Denis itself. Different people, however, 
have different opinions, and I remember having once travelled from 
Tours to Blois with a dapper little Frenchman, dressed and equipped 
after the pattern of the stereotyped ‘sportmann’ in the September 
Parisian fashions, who was returning home from a shooting-party on 
a friend’s estate near the former town. As he was very communi- 
cative, and in raptures with the result of his expedition, I asked 
him if he had seen many partridges. 

‘None,’ he replied, apparently surprised at the question. 
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‘Or quails ?’ 

‘One; but unfortunately I missed him. Nevertheless,’ he 
added, ‘I am very well satisfied with my day’s work ;’ and opening 
his game-bag, he triumphantly extracted from it for my inspection— 
‘je vous le donne en mille,’ as Madame de Sévigné would say—a 
jay and a jenny wren! : 

Social life in Touraine differs but little from what it is with us; 
the short distance separating one chateau from another admits of 
frequent intercourse between families; and ceremony, except on 
special occasions, being wholly dispensed with, few days elapse 
without a friendly meeting, enlivened by fishing-parties, billiards, 
and the very popular importation of lawn-tennis. On Saturdays 
the entire community for many miles round assemble at Tours, and, 
it being market-day, drags, breaks, and omnibuses are in general 
requisition, and return in the evening laden with choice provisions 
for-the ensuing week’s consumption. Visits are paid to the Pré- 
fectnre and other town acquaintance; Roche, the fashionable 
pastrycook, does a thriving trade in ices and petits fours ; and the 
beauties of the locality, our own attractive chatelaine naturally 
included, work sad havoc among the susceptible Chasseurs, dis- 


playing their gay uniforms and trimly-waxed moustaches in the Rue 


Royale. CHARLES HERVEY. 





CLARCHEN’S SONG. 
(Translated from Act III. Scene 2 of Goethe’s tragedy of *‘ Egmont.’) 





In gladness 
And sadness 
Thoughtful to pain ; 
Yearning 
And burning 
In hope and in strain ; 
Dejected in sorrow, 
Exalted above— 
O, happy alone 
Is the soul that can love! 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


MADAME MODJESKA. 





Two years ago the name of Madame Modjeska was almost, if not 
quite, unknown to the mass of English playgoers. Some few 
indeed, who were in the habit of reading American journals and 
magazines, had grown interested in the career of an actress who 
seemed to exercise so strong a fascination, and whose genius appeared 
to be of no common kind; and those among us who had seen the 
photograph of Juliet, with clasped hands and deep eyes, felt that 
the face, as mysteriously sweet and noble as any of Da Vinci's, 
was that of a true artist, and wished earnestly for a chance of 
beholding her. 

Still, to the majority, Helena Modjeska was not even a name. 
Unknown and unheralded she came among us, and conquered. The 
fascination of the actress evoked a quick enthusiasm, growing and 
deepening as we better realised the strength and delicacy of the 
art, which, while it stood apart in its originality, never lost itself 
in eccentricity, or strained itself in wild effort to o’erstep the 
modesty of nature. Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘her strong toil of 
grace,’ expresses as fitly as any Madame Modjeska’s charm ; but 
she has also the power, which is the secret of grace, and the sym- 
pathy and sweetness, which many powerful actresses lack. 

In so short a paper as this it is impossible to analyse the 
method of Madame Modjeska’s art, nor, indeed, is such analysis 
often worth much when done. LEven the artist himself can seldom 
understand the instinct which prompts him, however much he may 
elaborate its workings; and what we would rather dwell on in her 
art is its ideal truth. Her manner is more ideal, and therefore 
more real, than that of any actor or actress on our stage; and it is 
this which makes the finish and the distinctness of each of her 
creations. The ornament is carved in the marble itself, part of its 
being—not separately moulded, and added to hide faults of form. 
The idea of each character possesses her so strongly that its 
details become individual; and no one, who has seen Madame 
Modjeska in the various parts she has played while among us, can 
retain a clouded memory of them, confused together. 

A proof of this feature of her art, and of its real as distin- 
guished from realistic quality, may be instanced in the various death- 
scenes of the dramas she has acted in England. In every play— 
unless indeed Mary Stuart be excepted—the heroine dies on the 
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stage, and it would be supposed that, unless there be introduced 
certain spice of the sickening realism which has helped of late years 
in such scenes to make the fortunes of some plays, there must be 
a sameness in the closing visions of these various lives. Madame 
Modjeska never let us feel she had crossed the line which should 
separate the stage from the hospital and the charnel-house, yet 
she showed us Frou-Frou’s frail, failing life quite distinct from 
Juana’s death: the one, weakness, slowly dying through lack of 
motive for living, and a loneliness and pain too hard for the frivol- 
ous heart to bear ; the other, a life burnt out before its time by 
passionate emotions, madness, and grief. 

There was no weakness in Juana’s death, as there was in every 
parting sigh of Gilberte’s life; and as finely touched was the differ- 
ence between Adrienne Lecouvreur’s last tortured minutes, ending 
in a moment’s euthanasia, the rapt smile which meant ‘ Maurice’ 
as much or more than the murmured word itself; and Constance’s 
struggle for life, through power of will, pitiful in its hopelessness 
and intensity. Unlike and apart from all of these again was 
Juliet’s death, the poetry and pathos of which were a fit end to the 
lovely vision of Shakespeare’s lady, and one touch in which was 
especially real and piteous, where Juliet, still as in a dream, found 
herself unable to drive the dagger into her breast, and, looking 
round her with wide vacant eyes, set the hilt against a pillar, ‘ the 
point against her heart.’ 

Another instance of Madame Modjeska’s individuality may be 
quoted by bringing to mind four scenes in four different plays, 
where the heroines’ situations present a strong likeness. Adrienne 
and T'rou-Frou, Marv Stuart and Juana, are each goaded past 
endurance and brought to bay by a rival, till the pent-up passion 
breaks forth in a very whirlwind, and the other woman shrinks and 
cowers before the tempest she herself has sown. With a lesser 
actress it would have been fatally easy to confound the fine distinc- 
tions of character, rank, situation in the one dominant emotion ot 
anger and indignation ; yet so different was the passion of each 
woman in Madame Modjeska’s hands that we believe few people— 
even when pondering afterwards on the force of her art, far less 
while they were carried away by its influence—remembered how 
similar the positions were, and so may have failed to render due 
honour to the genius which could thus discriminate between the 
royal rage of Mary Stuart and Adrienne’s despairing impotent 
scorn, Gilberte’s white-hot outburst and poor Juana’s righteous 
wrath, so long restrained to break forth with the more strength. 

Yet no two aspects of the same feeling could be more unlike 
than Mary’s queenly passion of anger, gaining its bitterness through 
remembered insult and wrong, her slight form drawn up, quivering 
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with the intensity of her wrath, and instinct with majesty, while 
the disdain of her words, spoken as in a rapture of freedom, pierced 
and stung Elizabeth—this was entirely apart from the no less 
passionate indignation of the French actress, heart-broken, deeming 
herself despised and slighted by her love, and forced, even in her 
anger, to stab her rival only from behind the mask of the player. 

As different as Mary’s anger from Adrienne’s was Frou-Frou’s 
from both. Here was a roused temper all the fiercer from the know- 
ledge that the evil resented was self-wrought, an anger that, for all 
its abandon and intenseness, was never grand, never that of a Con- 
stance or a Clytemnestra. Frou-Frou was transported by her rage, 
but she remained herself—her rage was her own, not that of a 
nobler or deeper woman; but, passionate, unreasoning, self-con- 
suming as it was, it was always high bred; she never lost her 
ladyhood, and the difficulty and subtlety of this last trait placed this 
scene at the end of the third act of Frou-Frow on as high a level 
as the actress rose to in the corresponding scene in Juana. In the 
latter play the anger was noble and just, the heroine blameless, not 
the poor wayward butterfly of Meilhac and Halévy’s drama, and 
the pity of the latent madness gave a wildness to the outburst so 
long restrained, and now let loose with a power the theatre watched 
with hushed breath. 

It would be a delight to dwell on each memory the actress has 
left us, even though the pleasure be dimmed by the regret, ‘ O, that 
had, how sad a passage it is;’ but so little space remains that we 
can but recall the recollection of her Juliet. So many criticisms 
were passed, so many words spoken at the time of the revival of 
Shakespeare’s summer tragedy at the Court Theatre, that it seems 
foolish to add to their number ; and yet may not this be said; that 
with many, who watched on those spring nights the history of the 
‘star-crossed lovers,’ however often they saw the curtain rise on the 
street in ‘fair Verona,’ they forgot the theatre and themselves, the 
scenery, the names in the playbill, even that of Helena Modjeska, 
and knew but of Romeo and Juliet? It was afterwards, when one 
recalled each lovely expression of Juliet’s love, that one realised 
how so sweet a vision grew into beautiful reality. 

Perhaps the originality, and at the same time the sensitiveness, 
of Madame Modjeska’s genius was never more strongly or more 
subtly shown than in her Juliet. That it was unlike, both in form 
and colour, to the Juliets we have seen before, does not prevent its 
being Shakespeare’s own maiden, with the refinement of sweetness, 
the tenderness of exquisite ladyhood, blending with passion and 
truth. That it was un-English is certain; a dim southern warmth 
of colour lingered over every line; there was something exotic in the 
richness and delicacy, which was strange as beautiful ; yet there was 
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never any lack of that instinct of youth, or of the feeling which makes 
even the tomb ‘a feasting presence full of light,’ which, by its power, 
renders this tragedy that which has the least gloom of any, so that 
its very anguish is as the nightingale’s song, and without which no 
rendering of it can have reality—the passion and ecstasy of trium- 
phant love. 

To dwell on each trait of the picture would take too long; but 
no one who saw the play will forget, among others, the moment 
when Juliet, dropping her fan, and Romeo returning it on his knee, 
it was as though one saw, not only the expression of each face, but 
the look passing between them as a ray of light ; while in her coun- 
tenance was the strange dawn ofan unrealised feeling, mingled with 
a vague sweetness and fear, a question seeking its answer in his 
eyes. 

One of many points where Madame Modjeska varied from the 
usual readings of Juliet’s words, was at the passage, 


‘Romeo. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Juliet. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer.’ 


As a rule, this is said prettily and coquettishly, as though it were 
a first attempt at flirtation ; but this Juliet spoke it slowly, with a 
tender awe, a reverent simplicity in her voice, which made it almost 
a rebuke to Romeo, the reproach of a girl who is not yet used to 
hear holy things mentioned lightly; and the hint of her nature 
thus gained was developed through the succeeding acts in her 
reverence for the Friar, and in many slight touches which showed the 
strange Italian blending of passion and devotion, and gave: us a 
Juliet schooled into submission to her ‘ ghostly confessor,’ and find- 
ing in her religion the sanction to her love. 

And as the tragedy swept onward towards its close, and Juliet’s 
heart opened leaf by leaf to her love, most subtle was the change 
from maiden to woman and wife, as Romeo and love were no longer 
a wonderful dream apart from her life, but her life itself. There 
still rings in our ears the wild cry when the storm has burst— 


‘That banished, that one word—banished, 
Has slain ten thousand Tybalts ;’ 


and the prone white form lies dashed on the couch in the sorrow 
which is but as the shadow of that which is to come. 

There are certain lines in poems which cling to us because of 
their vague melody ; certain flowers, the scent of which reminds us of 
all fair sad things; faces, which haunt us with a dim memory of 
lovely melancholy ; and in dramatic art, too, a tone, a gesture, less 
striking than suggestive, will come back with a frequency and ten- 
derness for which we can hardly account. So, while we shall re- 
member the tragic height of the potion scene, the wild shriek, the 
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ghastly stare of the dilated eyes, the frightened grasping of the bed- 
curtain, and the sudden fall of the senseless form shrouded in the 
heavy drapery, not less vividly and more sweetly return the pathos of 
the voice, 

‘ Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day ;’ 


and the rapture and agony of grief, 


‘O churl, drink all! and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after ?’ 


And in reference to this last passage, it may be noted how Madame 
Modjeska slightly emphasised the frequent allusions to the dagger, 
which show that Juliet’s mind has grown to regard it as her last 
hope and comfort ; so that when the worst is true, she turns to it in 
her extremity, as simply as does a child to its nurse. 

We are led to understand that, with her benefit at the Princess’s 
Theatre last June, Madame Modjeska’s London career ended, at 
least for a time, and that the New Year -will see her farewell to 
England. It is hard to believe that the delight we have enjoyed 
will not be granted us again, or not to hope that the sweet lady and 
great artist will return and gladden us. As we recall the varying 
voice, the sweetness of which can yet grow terrible, the face as 
mobile as beautiful, the slender form, so graceful in its slightest 


movement, and the genius, which is the soul of all, it seems im- 
possible 


‘ These now by us as they have been 
Shall never more be heard or seen; 
But what we once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream.’ 


E. STUART. 














THE PLAYGROUNDS OF EUROPE. 





WE have all been very hard at work, and are glad enough to be off 
to the playgrounds. The turmoil lulled when the grouse-shooting 
commenced ; but up to the last days of August there were still ties 
which kept public men in town, and many a false start was made 
before those who have worked hard could be off to play. It is only 
those who have thus worked hard who can really enjoy the play, and 
nothing but play can fit men for such work as has been the lot of 
most of us since this year of grace commenced. There is a real 
convertibility of forces in such matters. We might almost express 
work in terms of play, and play in terms of work. 

And September comes with the calm and hush of Nature. The 
gathered sheaves—would that in our own land they were heavier !— 
and the loaded wains tell us of the harvestings that correspond to 
man’s own achievements in his work. September is the season of 
profound repose, of the quiet storing up of force and energy for the 
future, of the recruiting of the vital forces after wear and waste. 
Moreover the harvest season is that of jocund yet sobered mirth. 
Even the fiercest of political or forensic opponents would fraternise 
in the sense of well-earned rest and holiday enjoyment. I am per- 
suaded that if Mr. Gladstone volunteered a visit to the Chateau 
Cecil, my lord of Salisbury would receive him ‘ with effusion.’ And 
Mr. Bright is salmon-fishing in the northern rivers. The members 
of the Alpine Club, having scaled all Swiss summits, are longing 
for fresh worlds to conquer, and are extending their expeditions to 
Pyrenees and Apennines, to Norwegian peaks and to the Ural 
Mountains. All take the holiday—alike those who can afford it and 
those who cannot. Some the shooting moors delight, and some the 
yachting ; and those who have neither long legs nor long purses go 
to the coast, and venture on the vast wandering playground of the 
sea; or by lake or river, or on breezy upland or in shadowed lanes, 
get the autumn holiday. When the Emperors meet at Gastein, 
be assured it is to drink the waters duly qualified, and the still 
finer air; and even Bismarck puffs a peaceful cigar, and maybe 
smiles when he thinks how he unearthed those many thousand 
bottles at the Rothschilds’ chateau near Paris. All are gone to the 
playgrounds, except the proverbial Last Man, who is gazing on the 
Clock Tower—the light on the top of which Mr. Gladstone has at 
length extinguished—and mournfully finds it advisable to carry an 
umbrella. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XX VI. 


THE presence of Lord Nethercliffe at the tea-table, and the conse- 
quent excitement prevailing in the establishment, prevented Miss 
Pendragon from administering to Sophy her well-merited reprimand 
upon the evening after the missionary meeting; but it was easy to 
perceive, from the schoolmistress’s manner, that she was merely 
gathering together the vials of her wrath in order that their con- 
tents might descend in a concentrated volume at a more convenient 
time. Indeed, the only words she had addressed to Sophy since 
her indiscreet behaviour at the town-hall bore witness of this in- 
tention. 

‘On Monday morning, Miss St. Clair,’ she had said, in her most 
judicial and formidable tones, ‘I shall have occasion to speak to you 
very particularly; and, I regret to say, upon an extremely painful 
subject. At half-past two o’clock, as soon as dinner is removed, 
you will be good enough to come to me in the parlour.’ 

So, there would be two whole nights and a day to wait before 
she received her scolding! It gave her a very unpleasant feeling 
of suspense; but the decrees of the ‘Grand Llama’ were even as 
those of the Medes and Persians. 

Next day was Sunday. Sophy arose, pale and weary, after a 
sleepless night, and went through the formality of morning church 
like a person ina dream. During the walk, she related to Isabella 
the history, so far as she knew it, of Carver’s antecedents, in order 
that some explanation of her behaviour might be conveyed to Lord 
Nethercliffe. 

‘For I am sure,’ she said to her newly-made friend, ‘ your 
father must have thought me quite mad. Miss Pendragon thinks so, 
I’m sure, she watches me in such a curious way; and sometimes 
I fancy, myself, that I can’t be quite made like other people. I 
Seem always forced to do such odd things !’ 

‘I shall certainly write to papa this very afternoon,’ rejoined 
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Miss Nethercliffe. ‘This strange story will interest him immensely; 
for, unlike some statesmen, who are only occupied with the public 
good, papa can bend his mind to the individual. He is already 
interested in you, from what he has heard from me of your curious 
life and bringing up.’ 

‘It is very kind of Lord Nethercliffe,’ said Sophy humbly. <I 
feel sorry, now, that I made such a disturbance; but I couldn’t 
help telling that horrid man what I thought of him, and you saw by 
his behaviour that I told the truth: you saw that he left the lecture- 
room without asking for the bullet back again, which he said he was 
going to preserve in his family—he left it, as you saw, in my hand, 
so I shall preserve it in my family instead. After all, who has a 
better right to it than I have ?’ 

By this time the two girls had reached the church, and, follow- 
ing the custom which prevails here upon entering a sacred edifice, both 
of them bowed their heads and buried their faces in their muffs, 
although it is to be feared that in Sophy’s case the movement may 
have been purely mechanical and imitative. She found, to her sur- 
prise, that the order in which she generally sat had been changed, and 
that she was now actually next to Miss Pendragon, this place having 
been indicated to her imperatively upon her entrance into church, 
no doubt with the view of subjecting her to the keenest possible 
surveillance. Not being, as yet, quite confident as to the places in her 
Prayer-book, particularly with regard to the Collect and Epistle for 
the day, she could not help feeling somewhat nervous at being, thus, 
in close proximity to the schoolmistress, and, for a little while, this 
prevented her from indulging in her usual habit of castle-building. 

During the first Lesson, however, her thoughts commenced 
wandering, and by the time she had knelt down again upon her 
hassock they had already travelled many miles, flying as the crow 
flies, over hedge, ditch, and highway, until they were safely landed 
in the dear old haunts. It is true that, with her material eyes, 
whenever she chose to raise them from her book, she could still see 
the heads of the select young gentlemen immediately in front of her; 
the tall curate was there, too, officiating ; whilst the red-bearded 
tallow-chandler, dressed in the height of modern male attire, was 
seated in the adjoining pew, and giving himself those absurd airs of 
importance which had led the infatuated Emily to believe that he 
was a peer of the realm, or an officer in the regular army, at the 
very least. All these people were there, but seeming only like 
so many unsubstantial shadows, whose presence did not interfere 
in any way with the figures conjured up by her imagination. The 
monotonous voice of the clergyman continued to drone the ser- 
vice, the pale morning sunlight fell in broad moted beams through 
the high windows on her right, gaudy with modern glass-paint- 
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ing, whilst close in her ear she still heard the clear distinct 
voice of the schoolmistress uttering the responses. But, all the 
while, she went on with her day-dreaming. By and by, she took 
to following with her eyes the course taken by one of the sun- 
beams. It was so broad that two or three heads and shoulders were 
brightened by it as it descended through the high pointed window. 
It seemed to stretch like a pale golden bar right across the middle 
of the church, and then to stop, and lose itself in a dark pillar, 
ornamented with ivy scrollwork, which stood quite close at hand on 
her right. Glancing down from the moted sunbeam to the shadowy 
side of this pillar, her eyes lighted upon a figure, the sight of which 
made her heart seem suddenly to stand still, and then to race on 
with such tumultuous speed that her breath failed her, and she 
feared that she must lose consciousness. 

Godfrey, her lost love, her comrade and playmate in the old 
days, was either leaning against this stone pillar, not five feet from 
where she sat, or appeared to her frenzied imagination to be thus 
close at hand. 

For one moment she looked fixedly in his face with an expres- 
sion of eagerness, of longing, of intensest gratitude at the realisation 
of her heart’s desire ‘after many days.’ Then the congregation rose 
up to sing the first hymn ; and as the tones of the organ pealed forth, 
it seemed to Sophy that the face of her lover grew paler and paler, 
‘like unto death,’ and that, at last, it faded away into the actual 
stonework of the pillar, becoming fainter and more shadowy, until 
she could only see it through the formal sprays of the ivy tracery, 
which appeared to cover the features as with a network. Her 
hymn-book and church-service fell to the ground at this moment 
with much clatter, and she was aware of Miss Pendragon’s keen 
gray eyes earnestly scrutinising her face. The whole church seemed 
to rock and sway as one might imagine a building assailed by an 
earthquake, then a deafness and blinding came suddenly upon her, 
shutting off the congregation as with a veil, and she saw and heard 
them no more. 


When she recovered consciousness, she was sitting in the little 
schoolroom in one of the best drawing-room chairs, propped up by 
Some of the smart cushions, which had been caught up in the hurry 
ofthe moment. Jacintha Darlington, who was still too unwell to 
leave the house, was bending over her, and the rough red-haired 
handmaiden was lurking in the doorway with restoratives. 

_ © You fainted in church, dear,’ Jacintha replied to Sophy’s ques- 
tioning looks; ‘and Friulein brought you home in a shut-fly. Like 


me, you are evidently not strong. People with poetical temperaments 
seldom are.’ 
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It took Sophy some little time to collect her ideas. 

‘Would you like me to open the window ?’ asked Miss Darling- 
ton kindly. 

Sophy nodded assent, and Jacintha thereupon threw open the 
window. 

As they gazed out through the rusty ‘ meat-cage’ at the widowed 
cedar, they perceived, under its sombre layers of dingy green, the 
forms of the girls returning from church. Isabella, who had been 
Sophy’s companion, was walking alone, carrying an extra muff upon 
her arm, and also the prayer-book and church-service which her 
friend had let fall in her emotion. 

Miss Darlington now began to remember her sore-throat, and 
moved away from the window into the larger schoolroom beyond, 
while Sophy still continued to gaze dreamily at the forms of her 
schoolfellows as they defiled in through the iron gateway. Suddenly 
she uttered a low moan and started to her feet. The same tall 
figure which she had perceived (or fancied that she had perceived) 
in church was passing now on the opposite side of the road, gazing 
earnestly in at the gate, and seeming particularly to scrutinise 
Isabella with her two muffs and the superfluous prayer-books. Sophy 
felt an almost irresistible impulse to dash headlong through the 
intervening ‘ meat-cage,’ and to land herself by this means in the 
garden beneath. Afterwards she felt she would hardly care 
whether she died of it, or became maimed, so long as she could 
be near him once more, if only for a moment, to tell him that he 
had never been absent from her thoughts for even one of all these 
weary days since he had left England!.... 

As this passed through her mind the young ladies came troop- 
ing into the large schoolroom, and deposited their prayer-books in 
their respective lockers. Isabella immediately passed into the 
smaller room to inquire after Sophy, whom she found looking 
eagerly out of window at some object beyond. 

‘ How are you now, dear?’ she asked affectionately. ‘ Better, 
I hope? How dreadfully pale you became! What could it have 
been, I wonder? You surely didn’t see that horrid black man again ? 
I looked about for him everywhere after you were gone, but could 
see no trace of him.’ 

‘O, but surely, dear Miss Nethercliffe,’ exclaimed Sophy breath- 
lessly, ‘ you saw another man? <A young man, tall and handsome, 
and very unhappy-looking. He’s walking up and down outside 
now. O Isabella, I would give anything in the whole world if I 
could say only one word to him! What shallIdo?’... 

A look of pain passed over Isabella’s beautiful face. 

‘My dear child,’ said she, ‘it is impossible for you to go oub 
and speak to a man in the road. If he is a friend of yours, he will 
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probably come and call upon you here quite openly. Perhaps he 
isn’t sure of the house.’ 

‘He would come, I know,’ Sophy answered, in the same excited 
voice; ‘but he’s very likely afraid. It’s my cousin, Godfrey St. 
Clair—I know it is—that is to say, he used to be my cousin: but 
misfortunes came upon him, and altered everything; and he may not 
know that I would be allowed to see him; after the way I behaved 
in church, he may think I don’t want to! Ah, he’s gone now!’ she 
cried despairingly, after once more gazing out at the road—‘ he’s 
out of sight; and he’ll never know that I’ve seen him at all!’ 

She buried her face in her hands, and the tears began trickling 
through her fingers. Isabella endeavoured to console her. 

‘Yes, he seems to be out of sight now,’ she said, laying her 
hands upon her friend’s shoulder. ‘Come away from the window.’ 

Her impression was that Sophy had been the victim of some 
optical delusion, and that the ‘ tall, handsome, very unhappy-look- 
ing young man’ was the creature of her frenzied imagination. 

Overcome by despair, Sophy allowed herself to be led into the larger 
schoolroom, and thence up-stairs to the three-bedded sleeping apart- 
ment, where Emily Spicer and Fanny Aspenall were taking off their 
walking-apparel, and preparing themselves for the midday meal. 
Isabella, with the utmost kindness and condescension, removed 
Sophy’s over-jacket, and smoothed her disordered tresses, after 
which she supported her down-stairs again to the schoolroom. Here 
the girls were awaiting the ringing of the dinner-bell, and a line of 
them blocked up and obscured each of the windows, so that it was 
difficult for Sophy to see out into the road, notwithstanding all her 
endeavours. 

In the distance, she fancied she observed the figure of a man 
standing at the turn of the road; but the branches of the dark 
cedar-tree prevented her from seeing whether or no it was the man 
for whom she was so eagerly seeking; and before she had time to 
ascertain, the dinner-bell clanged forth, and the girls went trooping 
down-stairs to the dining-room. 

Sophy lingered purposely on the staircase, so that when her 
school-fellows passed into the presence of the Grand Llama she 
found herself alone in the spacious entrance-hall. It was for this 
she had planned. In the centre of the hall was the front door, the 
upper half of which was made of glass, unprotected by anything 
in the shape of bars or ‘ meat-cage.’ Through this door Godfrey 
(if indeed it was he) could at any rate see her; she could wave her 
hands to him in greeting, or beckon him to her with her impatient 
arms. There was not a moment to be lost. Meditating thus, she 
ran hastily to the front door. Yes, there could be no mistake now, 
Godfrey was standing outside, near the iron gateway, looking wist- 
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fully at the windows of the old house, as though doubtful ag to 
whether he should enter the sacred precincts and ring at the bell, 
His gaze was fixed upon the upper windows, and she saw that he 
did not perceive her. Vainly she endeavoured to attract his atten- 
tion. In despair, she tried the handle of the door; but it was locked, 
She dared not raise her voice to call to him, knowing that it would 
be heard more distinctly inside the house than without; but she 
tapped eagerly at the glass pane, and beckoned towards him with 
her despairing arms. 

‘Where is Miss St. Clair ?’ inquired the Grand Llama from the 
head of the dining-room table. 

The girls had all taken their seats, and Sophy’s place was the 
only one vacant. Isabella glanced anxiously towards the doorway, 
fearful lest her friend might have fainted again. 

‘Go and see where Miss St. Clair is,’ continued the school- 
mistress, addressing Miss Jones. 

The little girl immediately rose from her place to obey the com- 
mand. In a few minutes she returned. 

‘Q, if you please, Miss Pendragon,’ she said, ‘ Sophy St. Clair 
hasn’t fainted; she’s standing at the front door, rattling the handle, 
and trying to get out, and kissing her hand to a man in the road; 
and I think,’ added the incorrigible child, as she scrambled back 
again into her place, ‘ that it must be a man called ‘‘ Herbert,”’ who 
she’s made some poetry about, that tumbled out of her prayer-book, 
and that I picked up. It’s something about driving with him in a 
yellow brougham, and it says if only the brougham could speak... . 
And there’s another man, too, that she’s fond of, called Godfrey ; 
and another called Tom; and another called Alexander, only he was 
eaten up by rats . . . She seems to have been awfully mixed up 
with gentlemen? .. . 

The Grand Llama actually rose from her seat and passed out 
into the entrance-hall. Such an event had never happened before ; 
it was totally without precedent that she should go thus personally 
in quest of a refractory pupil. The girls at the dinner-table held 
their breath in awe and consternation ; even those who had declared 
themselves on the side of Sophy’s enemies appreciated the solemnity 
of the situation. By and by the culprit was led into the dining- 
room. Miss Pendragon had actually grasped her by the inside of 
the collar, as though she had been a malefactor, and was dragging 
her along, with an expression of open resentment very unusual 
to one who, in the presence of her inferiors, was wont to study an 
Oriental calm. Sophy took her place at the table mechanically. 
It was evident that on Mondaya concentration of wrath, long deferred, 
would descend upon her devoted head ! 

The fatal morning dawned at last. Then the dinner-hour came 
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round again, and then Sophy was sent for into the sanctum. There 
had been a council of war, to which Fraulein had been summoned, and 
the result of which became immediately known to Miss Jones, who, 
as usual, must have been loitering about the doorways or listening at 
key-holes. 

‘I say, Miss Nethercliffe,’ she exclaimed, a few minutes after- 
wards, as she came dancing into the large schoolroom in an excited 
state, ‘have you heard the news? Sophy St. Clair’s just been 
expelled, and they’ve sent for her to tell her so in the parlour!’ 

The intelligence was received with a low murmur of consterna- 
tion. Miss Nethercliffe, however, was never surprised. ‘To avow 
that she was surprised would have seemed like an acknowledgment 
of ignorance. 

‘I fancied that this might perhaps happen,’ she said, in a voice 
of sad dignity. ‘It is a very terrible disgrace. But she was sur- 
rounded by enemies. From the very first moment of her arrival here 
she was in a thoroughly bad set.’ 

As the head of the school uttered these words she cast a 
withering glance in the direction of Fanny Aspenall, Emily Spicer, 
and Rosa Dupuis. 

Little Jenny Jones was still skipping about under the influence 
of pleasurable excitement. 

‘ Leave off capering and dancing about in that foolish fashion, 
you idiotic little creature !’ exclaimed Miss Nethercliffe impatiently, 
as she rapped sharply upon her desk with her pen-holder. ‘ How 
can the unmerited disgrace of poor Miss St. Clair possibly affect 
you 2 

‘QO, if you please, Miss Nethercliffe,’ answered the little girl, ‘one 
may jump and dance about if one likes, you know, even if one is an 
inferior creature! Inferior creatures have their feelings; and I’m 
so dull here, where nothing ever happens, that I can’t help dancing 
about when I hear a bit of news, even if it’s bad. It is such fun!’ 

‘Tl just tell you what my belief is, Miss Nethercliffe,’ said 
Fanny Aspenall, lifting up her voice, ‘ though I daresay you mayn’t 
care to hear it. I believe that Sophy St. Clair is no better than a 
raving, raging, ravaging lunatic, that ought to be shut up and put 
in chains; and it’s my belief that me and poor Miss Spicer have 
been in danger of our lives, sleeping in the same room with her; 
and that it’s a real mercy that she didn’t get up and murder us in 
our sleep. All I know is, that she’s taken lately to snivel at night, 
and to deprive me of my natural rest; and my uncle has often told 
me that there isn’t a greater sign of madness out than snivelling at 
night ; and it’s a well-known thing in our family that there isn’t a 
living creature upon earth that requires more natural sleep than an 
Aspenall. My uncle requires a great deal of sleep, and he sends 
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other people to sleep in church, whether they require it or not. So 
now, Miss Nethercliffe, you know my candid opinion about your 
friend Miss St. Clair, who’s given more bother than she’s worth 
ever since she first darkened these doors. Amen!’ 

As Fanny concluded her ill-natured speech the tinkling of the front- 
door bell, and a heavy footfall in the entrance-hall, made known to the 
girls the arrival of Dr. Sprugel, who always delivered his lecture at 
three o’clock upon Monday afternoons. Arming themselves with 
their note-books, they, one and all, descended into the dining-room, 
and took their places at the long table. By and by the door of the 
inner sanctum opened, and Miss Pendragon entered the room, 
followed by Sophy, who looked very pale and unhappy, but had 
evidently not been crying. She took her place with the manner of 
a person in a dream, and commenced arranging her writing materials. 
Isabella, knowing the terrible mandate which had just gone forth, 
looked compassionately at her friend’s face, and was quite aston- 
ished at its frozen calm. Meanwhile Dr. Sprugel unfolded his 
diagrams, and commenced his lecture, which was upon early Italian 
architecture. 

Pained at the melancholy expression upon the face of his favourite 
pupil, the kind-hearted Professor very soon endeavoured to provoke 
Sophy’s smiles by the making of sundry mild puns and plays upon 
words. 

‘In the assembly of architects held at Florence in 1420,’ the 
Professor was saying, ‘ Brunelleschi at last gained his point: .. . he 
obtained permission to construct the new cupola, which he almost 
completed. . . . His third building was the Palazzo Pitti, 
which was for so long the residence of the Medicis family, and 
which is celebrated for the beautiful garden of Boboli which sur- 
rounds it. This garden, when last it was my privilege to visit it, 
was in a sad state of disorder. ‘‘ What a pitti,’ I can hear my 
young friend Miss St. Clair remarking, with her accustomed spright- 
liness and penetration, ‘‘ that such should be the case!”’... 

Poor ‘ Miss St. Clair,’ it is needless to observe, was remarking 
nothing of the kind; she was still as pale and mournful as before, 
and she even seemed annoyed at the doctor’s ill-timed pleasantry. 

‘And now, dear,’ said Isabella, when the lecture was over, and 
when she and Sophy found themselves alone together in the smaller 
schoolroom, ‘what do you propose to do? Before all this hap- 
pened, where were you going to spend your Easter holidays ?’ 

‘I had hoped,’ answered Sophy, ‘that they would have allowed 
me to go home, and spend them quietly by myself at Stillingfleet ; 
but it seems there was some reason against my doing that. My 
aunt has just married again—a clergyman, not at all a nice person 
—and she has gone off with him on a wedding-tour, so that I 
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couldn’t go to Dallingridge. Lady Hickathrift had invited me to 
stay with her at Poynings, but I had a particular reason against 
wishing to stay there ; so, in the end, it was settled that I should 
pass the holidays at Dallingridge Rectory, where, perhaps, my aunt 
is going to live when she comes back. An old lady lives there 
called Miss Hornblower, the daughter of the late rector ; and it was 
settled, I believe, that I should stay with her. She is a very kind 
person, and I like her.’ 

‘Still, it won’t be very lively for you, dear,’ said Isabella kindly, 
‘staying alone with an old woman. I have got a little plan in my 
head which, I think, will do very nicely instead. I want you very 
much to come and stay with me in London. I have written to 
papa about it, and he is charmed with the idea. I hope you will 
not disappoint us.’ 

‘O Isabella, how kind of you!’ 

Sophy was, indeed, deeply touched by Isabella’s sympathy, and 
she could not restrain her tears. Before this she had felt like the 
‘crushed worm,’ but a worm that was either too weary or too 
philosophical to ‘turn.’ She had begun almost to question whether 
all power of feeling keenly had not been trampled out of her. 
Now, however, she knew that her old friend (or enemy) the heart 
was not altogether dead. Isabella permitted her to weep on for 
some moments without interruption. 

‘You see,’ she said at last, ‘I have never had any brothers or 
sisters, and papa, as you know, is a widower. He has often said 
how pleased he would be if I associated more with persons of my 
own age; indeed, this is one of the reasons why I came to ‘‘ the 
Cedars.” ’ 

With that nice tact which is peculiar to generous natures, 
Isabella was endeavouring to persuade her friend that, in accepting 
her invitation, she would be conferring, instead of receiving, a 
favour. 

‘But, afterwards, dear Miss Nethercliffe ?’ said Sophy, still 
hesitating ; ‘won’t it make Miss Pendragon very angry, when you 
return here, if she knows that you have spent the holidays with an 
expelled girl?’ She uttered these last words in quite a tragical 
voice. Only a short while ago, how little did she ever think that it 
would come to this! 

‘I shall never return here again,’ answered Miss Nethercliffe 
quietly. ‘I only came here in order to study without interruption, 
and with the understanding that I should leave when I liked. 
Lately, I don’t think the school has quite maintained its former 
high standard; the tone is not quite what it was, not quite what 
is to be desired; in fact, I have decided that my schoolgirl days 
are over. Several new careers are open to me in the future. 
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My father requires me at home to entertain his political friends, and 
to take the management of his house. . . . You will let me have your 
answer, dear Sophy, before post-time ?’ 

‘O Miss Nethercliffe, I am so touched by your kindness that I 
can’t answer at once; but I should like, I should very much like 
to stay with you... .’ 

Sophy was still weeping, and could only answer between her 
sobs. 

‘Very well,’ rejoined Isabella cheerfully ; ‘then I shall write 
to papa, and tell him that it’s all settled. And please don’t ever 
call me ‘‘ Miss Nethercliffe’’ in the future. It sounds so dreadfully 
formal.’ 

‘O Isabella /’ was all Sophy could reply to this new evidence of 
her friend’s generosity. ‘ How can I ever prove to you how much 
I thank you ?’ 

‘Some day,’ said Isabella, smiling, and taking her hand, ‘I 
shall very likely ask you to invite me to stay with you! When I 
want a thorough rest after the dissipations of the season, and when 
you are of age, and have come into your property.’ 

‘O yes, do!’ exclaimed Sophy, brightening; ‘and then I can 
show you all the people and the places I have talked to you about. 
You'll promise to come and stay with me at Stillingfleet ? We can 
go out riding together upon ‘‘ Cammy”’ and ‘‘ Ash-Ash.”’’ 

‘Yes, I promise; 1 am very much pleased that this is all 
arranged. Next Saturday you must come with me to Grosvenor-place, 
where we shall pass the night, and next day join papa in Somerset- 
shire ; afterwards, we shall return to London. You will write and 
tell your relatives this, and the old lady called Hornblower ?’ 

Yes, Sophy would do anything that Isabella wished. She felt 
like a floating straw upon the stream of destiny, unable to think or 
decide for herself; it was a comfort to have even so small a portion 
of her future arranged for her by another. It did, indeed, seem as 
if, of late, she had had to endure terrible things. The fact that 
she had been actually expelled from ‘the Cedars’ was one of the 
very least of her troubles; but still she would far rather that it had 
not happened. It was an annoyance and a disgrace, to say the 
least of it. Even ‘the Grand Llama’ herself had seemed vexed at 
having been forced to adopt such stringent measures. 

‘IT am deeply distressed, Sophia,’ she had said, after delivering 
the fatal edict. ‘ Many circumstances connected with you are 
deeply distressing. . .. I was, indeed, altogether unprepared for 
them. I have written this to your aunt to-day. By the bye, your 
aunt has lately remarried, I believe. She has married a clergy- 
man ; and I trust that, in the future, he will prove a valuable friend 
and adviser to you. ...I trust, indeed, that he will... .’ 
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She looked down, as she said this, at her black-silk mittens, 
and toyed with her seed-pearl ring, as though unable to pro- 
ceed. 

A letter, which Sophy had that morning received, had done 
much towards strengthening the schoolmistress in her decision. 
As was natural after what had taken place on the Sunday, Sophy 
was anxiously expecting the arrival of the postman. She hoped, 
and yet feared, that Godfrey would write. But the letter which 
Miss Pendragon perused, and then delivered to her, was in a totally 
unknown handwriting. It was dated from Lewes Gaol, having 
been forwarded from Little Stillingfleet, and ran as follows : 


‘Madam,—Some weeks ago, we admitted to this gaol a gipsy, 
one Reuben Goddard by name. He was charged before the local 
magistrates with poaching, accompanied by violence ; and he is now 
awaiting his trial at the forthcoming Assizes. Since he has been 
here his health has been gradually failing, and, notwithstanding 
that he is an old offender, the governor has, at my recommenda- 
tion, been induced, in the interests of humanity, to relax some of 
the most stringent of the prison rules as to diet, &c., in his behalf. 
There are several additional comforts, which could be procured for 
him with the help of a little money, and he has now begged me to 
solicit your interest in the matter, as he tells me that he has claims 
upon the family. Your father, the late Mr. St. Clair, he assures 
me, married his daughter; and he states that during the lifetime 
of your father he was in the receipt of a small pension, which has 
ceased since his death. He is under the impression (which, how- 
ever, is not shared by me, his medical attendant) that he has not 
much longer to live; and he is desirous, he states, of seeing you 
before he dies, in order to make some private communication to 
you respecting your mother. Under these circumstances, he begs 
me to say that he trusts you will not delay favouring him with a 
personal interview, which the governor will be happy to grant in a 
case of illness, like the present. 

‘ Awaiting your reply,—I beg to remain, madam, your obedient 
Wig te ge te te : 


Here followed the signature of the prison doctor. This letter 
bore the date of several days ago; Jane Ford had evidently waited 
for the weekly visit of her memorialista, the local grocer, before 
forwarding it. Who could say what might not have happened, in 
the mean time, to Sophy’s misguided relative ? 

The idea that any living creature, however unworthy, needed 
her help, and might even die without knowing how ready she was 
to afford it, troubled her greatly, and added to her daily increasing 
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burden of cares. She hardly liked to consult Isabella upon the 
subject. What was she to do? 

She decided at length. To-morrow, with Miss Pendragon’s 
permission, she would start for Lewes, and no one, save the school- 
mistress herself, need know either the object of her journey or its 
destination. In the mean time, she would at once send, under 
cover to the doctor, a present of money for her maternal grand- 
father. She turned all this over in her mind during the silent 
watches of the night, and felt more composed when once she had 
arranged upon a plan ofaction. Still, she found it utterly impossible 
to sleep. 

From the mental contemplation of Reuben Goddard and his 
misfortunes, she turned to that of Godfrey, and to his recent mys- 
terious appearance in church. She guessed why he had come there. 
All young ladies’ schools were in the habit of going to church on 
Sundays, and, perhaps, not being sure which house was ‘the Cedars,’ 
or whether he would be admitted to it, supposing he found it, the 
idea had occurred to him of meeting with Sophy in the very last place 
in which he would have expected to find her in the old days. Had 
he left the neighbourhood now and gone back to London ? Would he 
return on the following Sunday and appear again in church? What 
had he thought of her extraordinary conduct? Had he set down her 
fainting-fit to its real cause,—to emotion so intense at sight of him, 
that it had been to her, for some moments, even as death? Where 
was he now, whilst she was lying awake thinking of him? Might 
it not have occurred to him to steal, under cover of the night, into 
the garden of the house in which he must know that she felt like a 
prisoner ? Even now he might be standing under her window. Her 
life had been so interwoven with the romantic and the marvellous 
that it seemed to her only natural that he should be there. ‘The 
Child of Elle,’ in the old Border legend, came after this fashion 
to bear off Fair Emmeline upon his ‘steed so tall,’ out of the 
power of the ‘ carlish knight, Sir John of the north countraye :’ 


Now day was gone, and night was come, 
And all were fast asleep— 

All save the Ladye Emmeline, 
Who sat in her bow’r to weep. 


And soon she heard her true love’s voice 
Low whispering at the wall: 

‘‘ Awake, awake, my dear ladye ; 
’Tis I, thy true love, call! 


Awake, awake, my ladye dear, 
And mount this fair palfraye ; 

This Jadder of ropes will let thee down— 

I’ll carry thee hence away !”’’ 
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‘Sir James the Rose,’ too, had stood thus under the window of the 
fair Matilda, the daughter of ‘ Buchan’s cruel lord :’ 


‘And thus began to call: 

‘* Art thou asleep, Matilda dear ? 
Awake, my love, awake! 
Thy luckless lover on thee calls, 
A long farewell to take!” ’ 


So she went on musing throughout the long night, the desire 
to get up and look out of the window at times almost mastering 
her. Both Fanny Aspenall and Emily Spicer seemed to be fast 
asleep. The rushlight, which was burning inside a kind of perfor- 
ated temple, cast a grim-looking shadow upon one corner of the 
ceiling, and threw a dim light upon the two white beds beyond her 
own. There is something particularly unpleasant, to an imagina- 
tive nature, in the shadow of a rushlight. Sometimes it seemed to 
Sophy to take the form ofa malignant and many-eyed monster, 
gazing down at her from above; then of a human skull; now it 
looked like a gigantic domino, with great lurid yellow spots, 
instead of black ones—the kind of domino with which (and with 
its fellows) a couple of demons might play a game, down in the in- 
fernal regions, with a human soul for the stakes; every shape, in 
fact, taken by this particular rushlight was disagreeable and sug- 
gestive of unpleasant ideas. How small a thing it was, too, in it- 
self, to cast such an enormous shadow! It stood on the mantel- 
piece, amongst the missionary-boxes, and was very little taller than 
her own particular box for ‘'The Promotion of Cruelty to Animals.’ 
».... This box would have to be prematurely unsealed, now that 
she was to be expelled. Miss Pendragon would be pleased, at any 
rate, with its contents! When all her misdoings had been summed 
up against her in the morning, the fact of her having only presented 
sixpence to the improvised collection for the missionaries was not 
forgotten, and she had then been unable to resist alluding to this 
box with some pride. Yes, thanks to Tom Hickathrift’s generosity, 
when opened, it would give forth a goodly sum; with her con- 
duct, in this instance, at least, Miss Pendragon would be satis- 
fied. As these thoughts passed through her mind, she glanced 
again in the direction of the mantelpiece, attracted by a sound re- 
sembling the gentle scratching of a mouse and by a sudden dark- 
ening of the reflection of the rushlight. Miss Aspenall was stand- 
ing in front of the light, with some object in her hand. Fanny 
was usually so fond of her bed, and so chary of what she was in the 
habit of designating her ‘natural rest,’ that Sophy could not help 
feeling surprised at seeing her arise thus in the middle of the night, 
and with so much caution. After looking at her for a few seconds 
without being able to perceive what she was about, Sophy, at the 
risk of offending, called to her in a whisper, 
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‘What is it, Miss Aspenall? Are you looking for anything 
that I can find ?’ 

Fanny started, leaving go of the object which she held. 

‘There, now, Sophy St. Clair, you’ve made me upset all the 
missionary-boxes into the fender! I daresay all their insides will 
come out and be lost! I only got up to look at my watch by the 
light of this beastly thing, as I couldn’t sleep. Hold your tongue, 
and don’t bother !’ 

Though she spoke so loudly that Emily Spicer immediately. 
awoke with a start, Sophy was surprised at her comparatively 
friendly tone. 

‘I can’t sleep either to-night,’ she ventured to remark. ‘It 
must be something about the weather. I shall get up, and see 
what sort of a night it is.’ 

So saying, she arose and went to the window, opening a part of 
the shutters very gently, and lifting up a corner of the blind. The 
old garden, with its clipped evergreens and straight pathways, 
looked still and deserted. A pale misshapen moon was sailing 
high up in the heavens, dark masses of cloud ever and anon drifting 
and floating over her face. The night was wild, stormy, and 
desolate. No‘ Child of Elle’ was standing under ‘ Fair Emmeline’s’ 
window-pane. She let down the corner of the blind, and turned 
away with a sigh. Fanny Aspenall and Emily Spicer were 
apparently both asleep again. Shivering and miserable, she regained 
her little white bed, and waited wearily for the morning. 


Next day, just as she was about to consult Miss Pendragon 
about her unpleasant journey, a second letter, with the Lewes post- 
mark, was put into her hand. This, too, was from the prison 
doctor ; and after reading it she knew that Fate had relieved her of 
all farther responsibility in the matter of Reuben Goddard. Contrary 
to the opinion expressed in the doctor’s first letter, the gipsy had 
gradually lost strength; and whilst Sophy was dutifully purposing 
to obey his summons, he had been constrained to listen to a higher 
summons himself. The immediate cause of his death (the doctor 
informed her) was disease of the heart, generated by rheumatic 
fever, from which he had suffered some years ago. ‘ And’ (con- 
tinued the letter) ‘it will, no doubt, relieve you, madam, to know 
that, through the kindness of Sir Thomas Hickathrift, we were 
enabled to provide Reuben Goddard with all that was needful in his 
last illness. Sir Thomas’s generosity is all the more to be appre- 
ciated when it is considered that the prisoner was found poaching 
upon the Poynings estate, and that Sir Thomas’s head keeper 
was the man he assaulted. Sir Thomas, who happened to be 
here upon business, visited Goddard frequently whilst he was in 
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the infirmary, and received from him, I believe, the private com- 
munication which he intended for yourself.’ 

‘Sir Thomas Hickathrift,’ Sophy said to herself, as she read 
this concluding sentence, ‘seems always to do what is right, and 
to do it at the right time. He is a most excellent creature !’ 

Miss Pendragon received the news that Isabella was leaving 
‘the Cedars’ for good, with expressions of the deepest regret. At 
the same time, as she remarked, she could hardly have hoped that 
a young lady possessed of Miss Nethercliffe’s varied accomplish- 
ments, could have been spared any longer from the home-circle 
which she was so well calculated to brighten and adorn. 

Both Isabella and Sophy, before departing, delivered up their 
collecting-boxes, to be opened by the Grand Llama. Each one of 
Miss Nethercliffe’s little receptacles was well furnished with gold, 
silver, and copper. Sophy’s box, when opened, contained two 
shillings and ninepence-halfpenny!... 

Miss Pendragon said nothing ; it was no good finding fault now ; 
she merely set aside the box, with a low sigh of disappointment. 
Sophy did not make any remark either—where would have been 
the use? She hurled one indignant glance at Fanny Aspenall, and 
thought of Isabella’s blunt outspoken acquaintance, who robbed a 
church. 

With Adéle, Sophy had quite an affecting parting. 

‘T can tell you my secret now,’ the French governess had said, 
as she embraced her early friend. ‘Mr. Heathcote is the young 
Professor of whom I used to talk to you, and we have been married 
now for more than a year. It was he who first informed me that a 
French governess was required at ‘‘the Cedars.’’ Did I not tell 
you that he was beautiful as an angel? If he has treated you with 
some severity, you must not think hardly ofhim. He is accustomed 
to be adored, and your seeming contempt wounded his sensibility, 
which, beneath an appearance of indifference, is extremely acute.’ 

Upon the day following after this discovery, Sophy St. Clair and 
Isabella Nethercliffe quitted ‘the Cedars’ together, somewhat after 
the fashion of the poet Shelley and his friend Hogg when they were 
expelled from Oxford, except that Miss Nethercliffe, in the present 
instance, had done nothing to offend the authorities. It is true 
that Miss Pendragon seemed pained and surprised when she learned 
that Isabella was about to receive Sophy as her: guest; she said 
but little, however; so that, on the whole, the final departure from 
‘the Cedars’ went off much more comfortably than could have been 
expected. 

_ A few days after this event, little Miss Jones, who was spend- 
ing the Easter holidays with Miss Pendragon, and who felt dull and 
unoccupied in her enforced solitude, happened to find herself alone 
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in the state drawing-room, where, whilst turning over the books 
upon the centre-table, she chanced upon the terrible volume in 
which the names, and part of the histories, of the ‘ old girls’ were 
indelibly recorded. Burning with curiosity, she turned impatiently 
to the S’s, and read these words, clearly set down in Miss Pen- 
dragon’s well-known handwriting : 


‘Sophia St. Clair, received at ‘‘ The Cedars,” January 1839; 
expelled, Easter 1839, for highly objectionable conduct, coupled 
with insubordination.’ 


CHaPTreR XXVIII. 


FaiTHFvL to his self-imposed vow, on the afternoon of the 13th 
of April Godfrey betook himself to the garden of the Palavacini Villa. 
When Sophy had spoken of him as ‘tall and handsome, and very 
unhappy-looking,’ there had been truth in her description; but he 
looked happier to-day. Rosy dreams and aspirations were taking 
in his heart the place of that gloomy presence which had oppressed 
it for months. His bodily frame, indeed, seemed to be weakened 
and shattered by what he had undergone; strange feverish pulsa- 
tions and sudden marrow-freezing chills came upon him now in 
almost hourly alternation; but his inward man was eager and 
courageous. ‘l'o-day—yes, probably to-day—he would know whether 
what seemed to him like a star of hope upon his horizon was, after 
all, only a phantom-fire; yes, some manner of glad tidings might 


He had ascertained at the hotel at Pegli that one of his suppo- 
sitions at any rate had proved correct. ‘The Miladi Inglese,’ who 
made a yearly pilgrimage to this place, and who, as the landlord 
stated, ‘required to be furnished with everything of the best,’ had 
arrived that very morning. 

Godfrey had not yet seen her. He had purposely avoided placing 
himself where she might be likely to observe him. He had a 
superstitious wish that on this day their first meeting should take 
place in the Palavacini garden. 

It was now about half-past three o’clock, and, passing in at the 
pink gate-house, he made his way at once to the lake, and sat him- 
self down upon the stone bench facing the flight of steps which led 
up from the shadowy pathway. 

Since he was last here, he had heard a great many details 
respecting this garden. He knew now the name of the English 
family who had inhabited the large white villa at the time when the 
Santarellis lived at the pink gate-house. He had ascertained the 
nature of the catastrophe which was supposed to have happened by 
the side of this melancholy-looking piece of water; and out of all 
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this he had constructed a romance wondrous as a fairytale. ‘ Pray 
Heaven,’ he said to himself, ‘that it may not prove to be a mere 
delusion, melting away like a mirage upon my nearer approach 
to it!’ 

He had said nothing to Padre Anselmo of the vision which had 
grown up in his mind; neither had he revealed himself, as he had 
intended, to Mariuccia. He would wait first until events had further 
developed themselves; but he had sent to the Padre, and begged 
him to come to the hotel two mornings from this day. Afterwards, 
it would be necessary to question Mariuccia Santarelli. 

He remained musing thus by the side of the water for some Mf 
time, keeping his eyes fixed the while upon the pathway beyond. Hi 
The place was damp, chilly, and uncanny-looking, as it always was, | 
notwithstanding that the weather was already like summer else- HH 
where ; but, wrapped in his own thoughts, he took no heed of mere i 
physical sensations. 

‘ After all,’ he was thinking now, ‘ whatever happens, Godfrey 
St. Clair is dead—he never was born. With Dallingridge, and all 
its old memories, I have nothing whatever to do. It should go to 
her now—no one can stand in her way or dispute it. I am glad 
I told Dyer how matters stood. ... He will see that justice is 
done; and he will prepare people’s minds for the coming change. 
Godfrey St. Clair is dead; but a new man lives and breathes in his 
place. And she—she will not be alarmed at any idle rumours. Dyer 
will set before her all the circumstances of the case; besides which, 
she has seen me... .” 

He was interrupted in his reflections by perceiving, between the 
two rows of broken statues, the graceful figure of a woman making 
her way, through the grove of bay and arbutus, to the place where 
he was sitting. There was no mistaking who it was, although, as 
upon the occasion of their previous meeting, she was veiled and 
shrouded—this time in sombre mourning garments. Fearing lest if 
he should alarm her by his unexpected presence if he remained Nal 
where he was, Godfrey rose from his seat, and went forward to meet 
her as she ascended the flight of stone steps. 

‘Ah, Mr. St. Clair, this is indeed a surprise! How little I ex- i 
pected to meet you here again !’ 

No doubt she had received the letter in which, when acknow- 
ledging her husband’s bequest, he had informed her that he had 
hothing to do with the family of the St. Clairs; but, either she had 
forgotten this now in the surprise of meeting with him, or else she 
had deemed it more generous to ignore it. After all, by what other 
name was she to address him? Yes, he would let her continue to 
call him by this name for a little while; he would not begin too 


soon to unravel the tangled web of his destiny. Now he would 
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merely revel in the charm of her presence, and listen to her 
voice. 

‘Yes, Lady Henry, I am here, as you see,’ he answered; ‘ and 
not quite by accident, if you will pardon the confession. I heard 
that you were expected at the hotel, and guessed from what you 
said last year that I might find you here. There are many things 
about which I should like to speak with you. I had ventured to 
write you a second letter, but I do not fancy you have received it.’ 

He passed his hand over his brow as he said this. The strange 
feeling of languor which he had experienced from time to time for 
several days was coming over him again, and for a few moments he 
was at a loss how to continue. 

‘How cold you are!’ said Lady Henry, after she had grasped 
his hand. ‘ You look pale and tired. Come and sit down on this 
bench.’ 

They sat down together in the place which Godfrey had just 
quitted. Lady Henry still held his hand. 

‘I wonder,’ she said, at length, ‘whether you have been ill 
since I saw you last, or if any trouble has fallen upon you? You 
are so changed !’ 

‘I ought not to speak of my own troubles before you,’ answered 
the young man deferentially. ‘You have had sorrows, too, since 
last we met in this place—one great sorrow... .” 

‘Yes; indeed, I have had sorrows all my life; and now, Henry 
is gone! Everything I love seems to be torn from me. I daresay 
that J, too, shall seem to you changed.’ 

As she said this she lifted her veil, and Godfrey saw that, 
although her face was still beautiful, her hair was almost entirely 
white. 

‘O,’ he cried regretfully, ‘ your beautiful hair !’ 

‘Yes, my ‘ beautiful hair” is beautiful no longer; but I have 
really no right to be quite such an old woman yet, though I am old 
enough to be your mother! No, it is not always the years which 
make us old and unsightly ; it is what they have brought with them. 

As she spoke she readjusted her veil ; by and by she continued : 

‘Yes, we became quite friends last year, you and I, did we not? 
and in such a very little while! That proves there exists some sort 
of sympathy between us; and now that I am such a very old woman, 
with white hair, I think I need not crush my feelings when they 
are so anxious to assert themselves. I should like to tell you, how- 
ever, what was the first cause of my interest in you. You know, of 
course, that sometimes here in the world one meets with extraor- 
dinary chance likenesses—people who have a look, or an expression, 
or a tone of voice reminding one irresistibly of other people—people 
who bore them no relationship whatever ?” 
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‘Yes,’ answered Godfrey fervently, ‘I can remember a curious 
instance of this kind myself.’ 

He called to mind the portrait of Captain Godfrey St. Clair, in 
his red coat and powdered wig, and, remembering the singular like- 
ness which existed beween this picture and himself, he could no 
longer doubt the fact that very remarkable chance-resemblances 
were to be met with sometimes. 

‘Well, then,’ continued his companion, in a lower voice, ‘ once, 
a long time ago, before I was married, I had a brother, but he was 
not to me what brothers usually are. He was several years older 
than myself; my father and mother had died when we were both quite 
young; and I may say that then—before I had ever known any other 
kind of affection—my brother George was everything to me—com- 
rade, adviser, friend, nearly all that a man can ever be to a woman. 
I lived with an uncle and aunt—quite elderly people, leading a 
very dull and quiet life, down in a grand old house in the Midland 
Counties. Well, when this boy used to come back from school, and 
afterwards from Oxford, he seemed such a contrast to all my other 
surroundings ; he used to bring life, and youth, and freedom, and 
happiness with him, and turn the old house into a paradise. Once, 
too, when he was quite a man and just about to go into the Guards, 
he brought back with him a college friend—a friend who admired his 
good qualities almost as much as I did myself, and who felt for him 
the sincerest affection. This friend used afterwards to come down 
to see us very often. At first I could not understand why; but I 
found out in time: just before my brother left England his friend 
proposed to me, and we were married; in a word, it was poor dear 
EeOMry. . « .’ 

‘And your brother ?’ asked Godfrey, anxious to divert her atten- 
tion from so sad a memory. 

‘My brother,’ she rejoined, in a broken voice, ‘left England 
with his regiment, the Coldstream Guards—it was at the time of 
the Peninsular War—and I never saw him again. He was killed 
at the siege of Burgos.’ | 

For a few moments she paused, unable, apparently, to continue. 
Godfrey also remained silent. 

‘Though this all happened so long ago,’ she went on by and by, 
‘you see I can’t speak of it without tears. . . . But now I must 
pass on to the part about the likeness. When I came up these 
very steps last year with my husband, and saw you standing at the 
top of them, you may have noticed that I started; for at that mo- 
oe you looked so like George that I almost fancied I saw his 
ghost.’ | 

‘And you can think of no reason for this likeness ?’ 
He asked this with a beating heart, and waited eagerly for a reply. 
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‘No; there is, alas, no reason for it! Would that there were ! 
I am almost alone in the world now; all my near relations are dead.’ 

‘A near relation of yours died near this spot.’ He was about 
to utter these words, but he checked himself. After all, though his 
fairy castle might only be a delusion, he would not dash it to the 
ground too soon. 

‘And now,’ said Lady Henry sadly, ‘I have told you why 
you at once inspired me with interest, in order that you mayn’t 
think that I’m a mad woman. ... Let me put these flowers here, 
and then let us go back. ... It’s getting damp and chilly.’ 

She drew from under her cloak a wreath of flowers which was 
hanging upon her arm, and placed it sadly upon the white memorial- 
stone. Godfrey knew all about this stone now, but he said nothing. 
Then, together, they passed down the shadowy pathway, and so 
through the gate-house into the town. Godfrey offered his com- 
panion his arm, which she did not refuse ; as she had said, some 
sort of mysterious sympathy, no doubt, existed between them, which 
neither the one nor the other cared, at that moment, to resist. 


CHapTreR XXVIII. 


Two mornings afterwards, when Padre Anselmo arrived at the 
hotel at Pegli, he found the whole place in confusion. The young 
Englishman, who had been so long in the neighbourhood that (the 
landlord declared) he felt towards him almost as a brother, had been 
taken mysteriously ill on the previous day. He was delirious now, 
and the doctor had ordered him to be bled, and then to be kept 
perfectly quiet. He had had the seeds of this malignant fever about 
him for some time, the doctor thought, but he had paid no heed to 
it. Like most Englishmen, he was careless about himself. The 
Miladi Inglese, who had not long arrived, and who knew this 
young gentleman before, was deeply concerned at hearing of his 
indisposition. She had begged earnestly to be allowed to see him, 
and to minister to his requirements; but fearing lest it would 
agitate the young man, and perhaps retard his recovery, if this 
charming lady took upon herself the fatiguing duties of a nurse, 
the doctor had not permitted her to visit him yet. His rav- 
ings were in English, only a few words of which the landlord 
understood ; but of one thing he could be certain—constantly he had 
called out for Padre Anselmo, as though he desired much to see 
him; and even in his calmer moments, when the delirium was not 
upon him, he had inquired, with evident anxiety, ‘ Where is Padre 
Anselmo? He has not yet arrived? I had thought that long ere 
this he would have been here.’ The good old man was beyond 
measure touched at these words; Godfrey, and his misfortunes, had 
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interested him deeply, and he was sincerely distressed at noning of 
his serious illness. 

‘Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, lifting up his hands. ‘ Povero 
giovane ! povero grovane !” 

Padre Anselmo Giubelei had been confined to the house nearly 
all the winter, and had only lately permitted himself to take the 
outer air. Being unable to walk, on account of his affliction, his 
usual mode of progression was by means of a small ‘ go-cart,’ formed 
of an oblong wooden box supported upon castors. For a few soldi 
he readily obtained some village urchin to draw him in this primitive 
conveyance ; and he had arrived thus at the hotel upon this par- 
ticular morning, protected from the rays of the sun by a large blue- 
cotton umbrella; for Godfrey, when desiring to confront the Padre 
with the English miladi, had satisfied himself that he could not 
inflict upon her a visit to the Padre’s somewhat squalid residence 
at Sestri. 

The urchin who had propelled the go-cart, having wheeled it 
under the protecting shadow of the porte-cochere of the hotel, ran 
off to play with some of his barelegged acquaintances upon the un- 
savoury beach, and the old man was left patiently to await his re- 
turn, when it might seem good to him. 

As he was waiting thus, and conversing with the landlord, the 
English lady came out of the hotel. She was going to sit under 
the trees in the garden with her book, in order that she might see 
and question the doctor after his visit to Godfrey. Only in one 
way could she explain the unusual interest which she took in this 
young man, which, she said to herself, would seem to most people 
like a mere wanton caprice. 

She was anxious that a regular nurse should be provided for 
him; having little faith in the ministrations, however kindly inten- 
tioned, of either the landlord or his housekeeper—the bearded 
crone; and her own maid, although quite willing to place her ser- 
vices at the disposal of the good-looking stranger, was young and 
inexperienced. She was turning this over in her mind when she 
passed out of the hotel. 

‘This,’ said the landlord, raising his straw hat, and indicating, 
with his dirty bejewelled hand, the old priest in the go-cart, ‘ is the 
Padre Anselmo Giubelei. He is here at the request of my unfor- 
tunate patron, who now lies on his bed of suffering. The Padre is 
his friend.’ 

Lady Henry bowed kindly to the old man, and paused under 
the archway. Presently she bethought her that he might be able 
to assist her. Sisters of Charity, whose mission it was to go forth 
and minister to the sick, were easily to be obtained in Roman 
Catholic countries. This old priest might know of some good 
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woman who, for the love of God, would instal herself by Godfrey’s 
bedside, and minister to his requirements, she herself assisting her 
as soon as the doctor would permit her to have access to him. Yes, 
she would make inquiries of this old priest. 

The Padre knew of the very person that was required—a worthy 
woman, a Sister, who had constantly done service in large hospitals, 
and who thoroughly understood the treatment of patients attacked 
by fevers. He would communicate with this person, and he would 
send her forthwith to the hotel, where the noble English lady should 
speak with her, and the Padre would be astonished indeed if all 
who conversed with her were not struck with her intelligence and 
experience. 

This was, at any rate, satisfactory. Lady Henry determined 
that she would engage this person, and that she would not dream 
of leaving Pegli herself until Godfrey was well on his way towards 
recovery. She was impatient to see more of him, to study his 
movements, his voice, his general bearing, and to solve, if possible, 
the mystery which hung over him, to which he had alluded in his 
letter—a letter she had read carelessly at the time, for she had 
received it when crushed by her recent bereavement, but the pur- 
port of which had been exciting her curiosity ever since. Yes, 
when Godfrey recovered, there were many questions which she must 
ask him; and till then, she would remain at Pegli and watch over 
him, even as though she had been his mother... . 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, the doctor came 
suddenly out of the doorway. He was walking hurriedly, and being 
in the act of snuff-taking, was not looking before him, so that he 
very nearly upset Padre Anselmo Giubelei in his little box. 

‘A thousand pardons. . . amico; but the sunlight blinded me! 
Ah, it is the Padre Anselmo!’ 

‘How is your patient, doctor? The young Englishman? Is 
the attack a severe one? When will he be convalescent ?’ 

The English lady, the landlord, and Padre Anselmo asked 
these questions in a breath. All three were impressed with the 
gravity of the doctor’s face now that they came to consider it. 

‘'There are perplexities,’ he said hesitatingly, ‘very serious 
complications ; the English constitution is different from that of an 
Italian. I have a friend who has practised in England, and who 
happens now to be staying in Genoa. I am about to ask him to 
pronounce upon the Signore. We will see in good time what is 
his opinion . . . but I am full of fears.’ 

‘You do not mean,’ gasped Lady Henry, turning pale, ‘ that he 
is in any danger? ... that he is going to die?’ 

She looked imploringly in the doctor’s face as she uttered these 
words, and he was struck with her expression of agony. 
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‘She is his mother,’ he thought to himself, by way of explana- 
tion. ‘Had I known it, I should have been more careful of my 
words. ... We are in the hands of God,’ he added aloud, ‘ and 
must hope for the best. In the mean time, I go in search of my 
friend.’ 

He passed out into the courtyard, as though anxious to make 
his escape. Lady Henry was unable to control her emotion. 

The Padre, too, was already mourning his young friend as one 
past hope. 

‘Ah, Dio,’ he was exclaiming, as he swayed himself to and fro 
in his narrow wooden box. ‘ Santa Virgine! What a misfor- 
tune! ... So amiable a youth... !’ 

Suddenly an idea seemed to occur to him. Pausing in his 
pious ejaculations, he turned eagerly to Lady Henry, raising one 
hand to heaven, as though to accentuate his words. 

Under the influence of excitement, most Southerners seem to 
become indiscreet, and certainly, could the sick man up-stairs have 
listened to his present speech, he might, perhaps, have had reason 
to complain of a breach of confidence. 

‘There is one other woman,’ he said, ‘O noble and most illus- 
trious lady! who, besides the Sister, of whom I told you, should be 
summoned at once to the deathbed of this unfortunate young man, 
if, indeed, as the doctor has led us to fear, he is so near his last ! 
.... Mariuccia Santarelli—living now at Diana Marina with a 
fisherman called Beppo—the wife of that Santarelli who, nearly 
twenty-five years ago, murdered his brother not far from this very 
place, and who is now working at Nice as a convict. This woman 
should be sent for in all haste to look once more upon him before he 
dies. She is his mother!’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AFTER passing nearly a fortnight in Somersetshire, Sophy re- 
turned with Lord Nethercliffe and his daughter to London, and 
took up her abode in Grosvenor-place. This was about the time 
when she had expected either to go back to Little Stillingfleet, or 
to proceed to Dallingridge Rectory on a visit to Miss Hornblower, 
but her kind friends would not hear of her leaving them yet. 

‘Your aunt is still abroad, dear Miss St. Clair,’ Lord Nether- 
cliffe remarked, when they were talking over the subject of her de- 
parture. ‘And it may be quite possible that these new responsi- 
bilities, which she has lately undertaken, may interfere with her 
taking you into society this summer. The season has already com- 
menced, and I cannot help thinking that it would be very unnatural 
for a young thing like yourself to go and bury yourself in the country 
at such a time. Of course, if we have rendered ourselves so dis- 
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agreeable to you during your stay with us, that you positively can- 
not endure us any longer, thatis quite a different affair !’ 

As his lordship made this remark, which, it is needless to in- 
form the reader, partook merely of the nature of persiflage, he 
smiled upon Sophy with the greatest possible urbanity, displaying, 
as he did so, his even white teeth, of which his daughter was par- 
ticularly proud. Isabella was, indeed, inordinately proud of every- 
thing belonging to, and concerning, her father. She seemed honestly 
to consider him one of the greatest men of the age, and as she 
desired that all the world should share her opinion, she let no 
opportunity pass by of impressing it upon her friend. Sophy herself, 
notwithstanding that she was deeply grateful for all the kindness 
which had been shown her, and that she was generally much in- 
fluenced by her friend’s ideas, was unable to feel precisely as she 
did upon this subject. To her, Lord Nethercliffe appeared to be, 
what in reality he was—an ambitious mediocrity ; a gooseberry- 
bush, which imagined itself to be a cedar; and she had not been in 
his company five minutes before she fancied she perceived that he 
had long ago finished growing. She fancied, too, that perhaps he 
was just the least bit egotistical and self-indulgent ; and she did 
not feel certain, notwithstanding the manner in which his daughter 
adored him, that he would have been prepared, had the occasion 
demanded, to make any very important personal sacrifices for her. 
Being a keen observer, she could not avoid remarking that, in help- 
ing Isabella and herself, both at luncheon and dinner-time, he would 
invariably reserve for himself the liver-wing of the chicken, or the 
heads of the red mullets; had woodcocks been in season he would 
probably have monopolised the legs and the trail; whilst, at five 
o’clock, he would always secure the first cup of tea—before the 
pot had been watered—and the centre layer of the muffin or crum- 
pet, as the case might be. He did all this, however, with much 
apparent frankness and ingenuousness, and with none of those 
covert uneasy movements which are usually the accompaniments of 
conscious guilt, so that, after all, Sophy might have been mistaken. 

Isabella, at any rate, was totally blind to the parental short- 
comings. The word ‘ papa’—which she had a way of pronouncing 
‘papaw,’ just as some people are wont to allude to the Deity as 
‘Gaud,’ thinking, no doubt, by resonant and sonorous sound to 
add glory and dignity to the name—seemed, in her estimation, to 
be synonymous with Power, Honour, Greatness—in a word, with 
Omnipotence. 

This was the little hole in Isabella’s intellectual armour, and it 
would have occasioned Sophy some surprise, had she not remem- 
bered that even great minds are said usually to possess a vulnerable 
point. Ifone could have believed all Isabella’s amiable insinuations, 
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Lord Nethercliffe was in reality the chief governing power in Eng- 
land, whilst Queen, Lords, and Commons were only so many insig- 
nificant puppets dancing in obedience to his will. But it was 
principally over the City of London that his lordship (to judge by 
Miss Nethercliffe’s assertions) was supposed to hover like a benevo- 
lent genius. There appeared to be no evil or inconvenience, how- 
ever great or small, that it was not in his power to remedy or 
abolish. 

‘ Papaw’ seemed, in fact, to be a kind of universal benefactor. 
His name was associated with nearly every good work in the king- 
dom ; and it soon became so familiar to Sophy—printed in large 
letters upon prospectuses of projected railways and insurance com- 
panies, as a director of hospitals and ‘ homes,’ and as the principal 
contributor to almost every leading charity—that she was only 
surprised when she failed to perceive it ; and even Isabella, much as 
she desired the far-spreading of his glory, had become somewhat 
case-hardened in this respect. 

‘ How charming those gardens are opposite!’ Sophy exclaimed 
one morning, when she had gone into her friend’s room before 
breakfast. It was one of the first really mild days; and Isabella, 
who was seated at her dressing-table, had opened the window as 
high as it would go. From where Sophy was standing the inter- 
vening roadway was concealed, and the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace looked green and sylvan in the spring sunshine. ‘I wish 
we could go over and walk in them. The Queen might really 
allow it—not to everybody, of course, but to two respectable harm- 
less people like us. It would be so nice to run out now and feed 
those ducks without dressing one’s self up smartly ; and we would 
promise never to go when we saw the Royal Standard floating. 
Little bridges could be thrown ont over the road from the windows 
of the privileged houses ; and those who were admitted might wear 
some distinguishing badge or a kind of order.’ 

‘Yes, it would be very nice, and I think you will see,’ said 
Isabella, as she stuck in her last hair-pin with decision, ‘ that 
by this time next year what you suggest will have come to 
pass. sapaw, who is always, as you know, in favour of Reform, 
is going to agitate about it, and to ask the question in the House. 
That horrid old tree, too, which is quite an eyesore, ought to be 
cut down; it has been dead for many years, and it spoils the look 
of the gardens. It is a great shame that it should be allowed to 
remain there exactly opposite to our windows. Papaw will see 
about it when he has time.’ 

‘O, I like that old tree!’ exclaimed Sophy regretfully. ‘I do 
hope Lord Nethercliffe won’t have it cut down! It is so twisted 
and gnarled and country-looking. I don’t care about its having no 
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leaves. It looks like an old man stretching out his arms and beg- 

o 
ging for mercy; and it reminds me of some of the dear old trees 
down at my own home.’ 

Isabella had finished dressing by this time, and the two girls 
went down together into the breakfast-room. Lord Nethercliffe 
was already established, reading the morning papers, in one of the 
most comfortable of the easy-chairs. 

‘ Sophy and I have been looking out of window at the gardens 
opposite,’ said Isabella, as she advanced to embrace her father, 
‘and she says that she hopes, after all, you won’t have that horrid 
old tree cut down. Oddly enough, she admires it, don’t you, 
Sophy? She says it looks like an old man begging for mercy.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ rejoined his lordship, rising from his 
chair, and imprinting a kiss upon the cheek of his daughter; ‘ag 
Miss St. Clair wishes it, the tree shall remain. It shall never be 
felled whilst I have any influence with the public—there it shall 
remain, my dear Miss St. Clair, exactly opposite these windows, 
where it will serve to remind us of you when you have left us, if, 
indeed, any such reminder is required. And now, as you seem to 
have such a kindly feeling for anything in the shape of an old man, 
perhaps you will allow me to avail myself of an old man’s privilege 
—I don’t see, my dear, why, at my age, I should not be favoured 
with a kiss—there! Dear Bella’s chosen friend will always seem 
to me like another daughter.’ 

Having thus paternally embraced the two young ladies, Lord 
Nethercliffe seated himself at the breakfast-table, keeping the papers 
within reach, in order that he might glance at them from time to 
time during the repast. 

‘Ah,’ he exclaimed, in a little while, after he had taken his 
first look at the Morning Post, ‘ poor Wroxeter has gone over to 
the majority! . . . I had heard that he was not expected to last 
many days. His brother, Henry Davenport, has just missed the 
marquisate, dying, as he did, last year. There will be a vacant 
Garter.’ 

Sophy was so utterly ignorant of the manners and customs of 
the great world—above all, so unused to their manner of speech— 
that she did not at once grasp the full meaning of the phrase ‘ Gone 
over to the majority,’ fancying that it possessed merely a political 
signification. It took her at least three seconds, too, to understand 
about the ‘ vacant Garter ;’ but at last, without displaying her sim- 
plicity, she made out that Lord Wroxeter (in whom she felt no 
interest whatever) was dead, and that his Order of the Garter would 
pass back into the hands of the Sovereign. Lord Nethercliffe, in 
the mean time, was murmuring, half to himself, from the Morning 
Post, 
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‘We regret to have to record the death of the Marquis of 
Wroxeter, K.G., which took place last night at his town residence 
in Berkeley-square, after a short, though severe, illness. The 
deceased peer, Robert Leofric Davenport, third Marquis of Wrox- 
eter, Earl Davenport, Viscount Dorington, and a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, was born on the 22d of November 1772, and was conse- 
quently in his sixty-eighth year. As his lordship was unmarried, and 
as his brother, Lord Henry Davenport, who would have inherited 
the marquisate, pre-deceased him only last year, leaving no issue, 
the title becomes extinct, whilst the large landed possessions pass, 
we believe, to a distant cousin. As Earl Davenport, the late Mar- 
quis represented Dorington for many years, in the Liberal interest ; 
and, since his succession to the family honours, he took, until quite 
lately, an active part in public affairs, only withdrawing from the 
business of the State when compelled to do so by his failing 
health... .’ 

‘IT wonder who will have the Garter ?’ muttered his lordship 
meditatively, as he finished reading. 

‘I think J know,’ said Isabella, with an arch expression, and, 
rising from her place, she whispered something in her father’s ear. 

‘Nonsense, nonsense, child!’ Lord Nethercliffe exclaimed de- 
precatingly, but looking pleased, nevertheless. ‘It is very rarely 
given to a person under the rank of an earl, however much he 
may deserve it.’ 

‘Well, we shall sce,’ Isabella rejoined, compressing her lips and 
buttering her toast in a prophetic manner. ‘ But I know what I 
think !’ 

‘This foolish child of mine,’ said Lord Nethercliffe, appealing 
to Sophy, and indicating Isabella with a flourish of his well-shaped 
hand, ‘is positively under the impression, I verily believe, my dear 
Miss St. Clair, that I am not only entitled to every honour and 
dignity in the kingdom, but that being entitled to them, I shall 
actually have them conferred upon me. For the two, I must impress 
upon you, my child, do not always go together. Assuming my deserts 
to be even what you imagine them, it does not by any means follow 
that the most meritorious actions are the most generously recom- 
pensed. You two young creatures, who have so lately imbibed 
knowledge at the fount (under the shades of those classic cedars— 
eh, Miss St. Clair?), must have perceived many examples of this 
National ingratitude in History. At present I can only call to mind 
the somewhat hackneyed example of the Gracchi, Tiberius and 
Caius, who, after having done all in their power to restore the just 
laws brought in by Licinius, were not only unrecompensed by the 
ungrateful Romans, but, as Miss St. Clair will no doubt remember, 
actually fell by their hands. Then, again, there is the celebrated 
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case of Miltiades, who, upon his return to Athens after gaining go 
brilliant a victory at Marathon. . . . Isabella, my dear, the least, least 
little drop more tea—no sugar! Thank you, a thousand times, my 
dear Miss St. Clair, I am ashamed to trouble you. .. . History, in 
fact, is full of instances of want of appreciation for services bestowed 
upon the State. However, one can but do one’s duty, and endea- 
vour to study conscientiously every matter connected with the public 
weal! And now, which of you two dear girls will walk down with 
me to the House? I am on a Committee at twelve o’clock, and 
should greatly enjoy the walk. The brougham shall be there to take 
back whoever will be mycompanion. Ah, I forgot, my dear Bella, 
it was this morning that you had settled to ride your new horse !’ 

‘O, indeed, papa dear,’ protested Miss Nethercliffe, ‘I would 
willingly give up riding for the pleasure of a walk with you. I can 
easily put off my ride till to-morrow.’ 

‘But I shall not allow you to do so, my dear child,’ exclaimed 
his lordship decidedly. ‘No! No one can say, I trust, that I am 
a selfish father. I would not for worlds, my dear Bella, deprive 
you of your morning ride. Joseph will of course ride behind you, 
upon Chancellor. I may require the cob, perhaps, myself, after 
luncheon; and I can run down to the House by myself, unless Miss 
St. Clair would like a little morning walk with an old fogey ?’ 

‘T am sure,’ answered Isabella promptly, ‘that Sophy will be 
delighted to go; won’t you, Sophy? She wanted to run out before 
breakfast to feed the ducks in Buckingham Palace gardens,’ and 
she smiled affectionately in the direction of her friend. 

‘That will be delightful!’ exclaimed Lord Nethercliffe cheer- 
fully, as he rose from the breakfast-table and looked at his watch. 
‘Yes, and by starting a little earlier, my dear Miss St. Clair, we 
can go and look at the ducks in St. James’s Park, on our way to 
the House, as you are fond of ducks. Shall we start at eleven? 
That will give us plenty of time ?’ 

‘At any time you like, I shall be ready,’ Sophy answered. She 
was delighted to think that she could be of the slightest service to 
one who had treated her with such systematic kindness. After the 
recent humiliations which she had undergone, Lord Nethercliffe’s 
affable condescension was in the highest degree gratifying. Her 
fear had been that he might not, perhaps, share in his daughter's 
sentiments towards herself. 

‘It is very kind of Lord Nethercliffe taking me out for a walk 
this morning,’ she said when she was all ready equipped; ‘and it 
was so kind of him too to kiss me before breakfast, and to say that 
he looked upon me as ‘‘another daughter.’’ Fathers and daughters 
don’t always care for the same people; I was a little afraid he might 
not like me.’ 
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‘Papa always is kind,’ answered Isabella. ‘ He is kind and 
considerate to everybody ; and, as I told you, he took a great in- 
terest in you from the very first. I wonder,’ she added dreamily, 
‘who will get the vacant Garter ?’ 

At the moment this was evidently the one thought uppermost in 
her mind. 

At eleven o’clock Isabella’s horse came round, and she started 
off for her ride, followed by the smartest of grooms in the neatest of 
liveries. Lord Nethercliffe and Sophy waited at the front door to 
see her mount, and they then walked down Grosvenor-place in the 
direction of Buckingham-gate. At the crossings his lordship of- 
fered Sophy his arm, his whole manner betraying the solicitude oi 
a parent, and nothing could exceed his good-nature with regard to 
the ducks. 

Having made up his mind, apparently from Isabella’s speech, 
that Sophy had a perfect passion for water-fowl, he had not only 
started half an hour earlier than he had originally intended, but he 
had actually provided himself with a large quantity of broken bread 
and biscuit as a pleasant surprise. In the middle of the Birdcage- 
walk they crossed over the road, and entering St. James’s Park, 
repaired to the side of the water. The ducks and swans came to- 
wards them at once, and they remained feeding them for some time. 
Lord Nethercliffe was positively beaming with good-nature ; his face 
looked pinker and shinier than ever, and he seemed to have quite 
forgotten all about the Committee. 

In his dress Lord Nethercliffe affected a certain peculiarity of 
style. His shirt-collars were always a good deal higher and stiffer 
than those of other people, and his coat was cut in a somewhat 
exceptional manner. Upon this particular morning he wore a fluffy 
white hat, a nankeen waistcoat, and an extremely bright-blue neck- 
tie (his neckties were generally bright coloured), and his whole as- 
pect was radiant and distinguished. He looked like either—pre- 
cisely what he was—a peer of the realm, and a member of all the 
best clubs in London, or else one of the most eminent and confi- 
dential of family physicians ; even the common passers-by perceived 
at once that he was no ordinary mortal. Sophy now walked along 
by the edge of the water, holding a piece of bread in her hand. 
Nearly all the ducks and swans came swimming after her in a long 
line, and others were making their way towards her from the dis- 
tance. It was quite a pretty sight; and some ragged urchins, who 
were playing by the water, were shouting and screaming with joy. 
Lord Nethercliffe, whilst keeping these children at bay with his 
cane, in order that they might not contaminate Sophy by their too 
hear approach, looked equally delighted. After walking down 
almost the whole side of the water with her piece of bread, Sophy 
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turned, and retraced her steps, when the amusing scene was re- 
peated. Upon arriving at the little gate by which they had entered 
the Park, she threw the bread as far as she could into the water, 
and the ducks and swans, after scrambling greedily towards it, and 
gobbling it up, very quickly dispersed. Lord Nethercliffe, still 
smiling benignantly, presented his arm at the crossing, and they 
proceeded along the Birdcage-walk in the direction of Westminster 
Hall. Before withdrawing his arm, his lordship pressed Sophy’s 
affectionately. 

‘What I admire, what I most particularly admire in you, my 
dear child,’ he remarked, ‘is the interest you seem capable of 
taking in almost everything. Believe me, this is one of your 
greatest charms in the eyes of others, and you will find it, in after 
life, a source of intense happiness to yourself. Jam an old man 
myself; and to a young creature like you I must seem even older 
than I am ; for [ am in reality barely fifty ; the Stud Book (by an 
error which it is hardly worth the trouble to correct) has made me 
out nearly ten years older than I am. To a young creature like 
you, as I was saying, I must seem to be quite an old man; but 
this curse, thank Heaven, has not yet fallen upon me! I am not 
yet cursed, my dear Miss St. Clair, with satiety. My powers of 
enjoyment, I am thankful to say, are still, in every way, unim- 
paired. ... My health is vigorous; and, though you may perhaps 
wonder at it, my heart, my dear Miss St. Clair, or what I am 
‘* pleased to call’’ my heart, is still as sensible as ever. ‘This is, 
of course, I cannot help confessing it, a source of very great hap- 
piness to me, notwithstanding (and I cannot blind myself to this 
fact) that it opens, also, a possibility of future suffering. ... But I 
am talking to a young thing of what she cannot possibly under- 
stand... .’ 

He paused, as he said this, pressed Sophy’s arm for the second 
time (they were approaching another crossing), and, adjusting his 
eyeglass, looked fixedly in her face. 

‘Fifty doesn’t seem at all old to me,’ said Sophy, wishing to 
be pleasant. ‘I knew a doctor once—he’s dead now; he was 
killed out riding—who said that the human machinery was meant 
to last quite two hundred years; and once one looks the idea in the 
face, one realises how very soon even that long space of time would 
slip by.’ 

‘ True, my dear child,’ answered his lordship ; ‘ time, as you say, 
slips away fast enough in all conscience, and I am always saying this 
to Isabella. Iam naturally anxious that dear Bella should be settled 
in life. Marriage is essential fora woman. Itis the one aim and end 
of her existence; it opens to her new vistas and new ambitions; 
in a word, it reveals to her Life. But Isabella ought to marry 
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some one who would be her equal intellectually—no mere coxcomb 
of the town; she ought to marry a Member of Parliament, some 
one, if possible, connected with the Government, of whom she could 
be proud, and with whom she might work for the public good. 
Pro bono publico, as we say in Latin. This is what I am always 
preaching to Isabella, my dear Miss St. Clair.’ 

‘I think,’ said Sophy, ‘ that even if Isabella wished to marry, 
she would hesitate before doing so; she has often told me that she 
could not bear the thought of leaving you alone; she is so devoted 
to you.’ 

. Indeed, yes!’ exclaimed Lord Nethercliffe, sighing com- 
placently. ‘Dear girl! I have really much cause to be thankful 
for having been blessed with so aifectionate a child! Curiously 
enough (and I never could tell why) all the women of my household 
have always adored me, and other persons too,—ladies with whom I 
have happened to become intimately acquainted, but who were no 
actual relations ; my dear wife, too, Isabella’s mother, all my female 
relatives and friends, in fact, have combined to spoil me. It has 
often struck me as singular.’ 

They were approaching the place where the drinking-fountain 
now stands, and there was another crossing to get over. 

‘I fancy the reason of it must be,’ his lordship continued, as 
they paused for the traffic to pass by, ‘that I thoroughly under- 
stand women. I know exactly what they require. I flatter myself 
—nay, I may say, that I know, precisely how to make them happy. 
But now, as I constantly say to Isabella, what can a young man 
know of all this? What can a young man possibly have to offer 
to an enthusiastic and cultivated creature like Isabella? Can he 
possess the tenderness, the experience, the knowledge of the world 
which belong to an older person? I am not alluding, my dear 
child, to these men of two or three hundred years old, to these 
Titans, of whom you were just speaking: I allude to men in the 
full vigour and prime of life—men of between fifty and sixty, for 
instance, whose hearts are still impressionable and tender, and who 
have not, at the same time, that inordinate craving for change and 
excitement which is usually the accompaniment of raw youth. Yes, 
Isabella should marry a man of the age and calibre of the Member 
for Dumbleton.’ 

‘ Have I ever seen him ?’ Sophy inquired, with interest. ‘Is 
Isabella fond of him? What is he like ?’ 

‘He is decidedly a rising man,’ answered Lord Nethercliffe. 
‘And with regard to his looks, you will be able to judge for your- 
self, as he is dining with us to-night. Ah!... our delightful 
walk is nearly at an end !’ 

He said this regretfully. They were now quite near to the 
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Houses of Parliament, and Sophy saw the brougham in which she 
was to return, already in waiting. 

‘O, how dreadfully late it is!’ she exclaimed suddenly, as she 
caught sight of a clock. ‘It’s nearly half-past twelve, and the 
Committee was at twelve! I fear it is all my fault; what will 
they have done without you ?’ 

She was, indeed, alarmed when she perceived the time. Who 
knew what untoward misfortunes to the State might not have 
resulted from this accidental absence of its chief pillar and support 
at this important meeting ? 

‘I can get into the brougham by myself,’ she was saying now, 
as she hurried on towards the carriage. ‘ Please don’t let me 
delay you any more. The Committee will be waiting.’ 

‘Then,’ answered his lordship gallantly, ‘it can wait on for 
me a little longer! It was only about a Welsh railway, and is of no 
real importance ; the Welsh people will have to content themselves 
with coaches for a few years longer, that’s all.’ 

‘O, I’m so sorry! ...I1 wasted so much time feeding those 
foolish ducks! Ah, there’s the brougham! Now, Lord Nether- 
cliffe, please, please leave me, and fly into the House of Lords!’ 

‘I shall put you into the brougham first, my dear child,’ 
answered his lordship ; and notwithstanding the presence of a gigan- 
tic footman in powder, he insisted upon handing Sophy into the 
carriage himself, after which he remained for some moments at the 
window. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye!’ she exclaimed hurriedly. ‘Thank you 
so much for walking with me. And now please go to the Com- 
mittee. You will be so dreadfully late !’ 

‘And if I am late,’ said Lord Nethercliffe, who was still leaning 
his head in at the window, ‘ what does it matter? I have made up 
my mind what I shall say to them if they scold me for being behind 
time. What do you think I shall say to them, my dear Miss St. 
Clair ?’ 

‘O Lord Nethercliffe, they will never think, of course, of scold- 
ing you ?’ 

‘Well, this is what I shall say to them if they do,’ he whis- 
pered as he pressed Sophy’s hand confidentially. ‘‘‘I am late, my 
lords” (I shall say if they venture to scold me), ‘‘ because I am 
fond of ducks!’ and with this he relinquished her hand and 
darted into Westminster Hall. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘Because he is fond of ducks?’ Sophy continued to ponder 
over these words long after his lordship was out of sight, forgetting 
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that the tall footman was waiting for orders at the door of the 
prougham. From the tone in which they had been uttered she 
perceived that they must contain some hidden meaning, but she 
was not yet sufficiently civilised to know precisely what it was. 
By and by another tall figure appeared at the carriage window 
—the figure of a young gentleman who had just dismounted from 
horseback, and whose appearance was utterly unexpected. 

‘O Tom, where have you come from? Who would have thought 
of meeting you here ?’ 

‘I came straight from our old house in Queen-square,’ answered 
Sir Thomas Hickathrift, for it was indeed he. ‘I have been up 
ever since the meeting of Parliament; and knowing you. were here 
too, I’ve looked out for you everywhere. To-day I have been 
rewarded at last.’ 

Sophy could not help blushing under the ardent gaze of her old 
admirer—the man who ‘always did what was right, and who did it 
at the right time.’ 

‘Thank you so much,’ she exclaimed, suddenly remembering 
his last act of benevolence, ‘for all you did at Lewes.’ 

‘O, ah.... that reminds me I’ve something to say to you 
about that—a message which I promised to give you. When may 
I come and call ?’ 

‘ Perhaps, first of all, I ought to introduce you to Miss Nether- 
cliffe. I know nothing of what is done in London; but wouldn’t it 
look odd if you came to the house without knowing either her or 
her father ?” 

‘How am I to get to know them ?’ asked Tom, his face falling. 
‘I may have to wait for weeks.’ 

‘We are going to ride to-morrow morning in the Park, I think,’ 
said Sophy, feeling that it would seem unkind not to help her old 
friend in his difficulty; ‘and, as I see you’ve got your horses in 
town, perhaps you might be riding there too, and then I could in- 
troduce you.’ 

‘That will do capitally. How fortunate that I caught sight 
of you! And I, that was cursing this tiresome Committee !’ 

‘Are you on a Committee too? Everybody seems to be on a 
Committee. Lord Nethercliffe is on one this morning.’ 

‘QO, mine’s at the House of Commons. Was that old fellow 
who kept his head in at the window such a time Lord Nethercliffe ?” 

‘Yes—Miss Nethercliffe’s father. I’m afraid I must go now, 
or Isabella will wonder what has become of me. Good-bye!’ 

She held out her hand, which the young man grasped in his usual 
heartfelt manner, and having given her directions to the tall foot- 
man, she drove off, and turned down Great George-street, Tom 
looking after her with the old love in his honest eyes. As soon as 
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the carriage was quite out of sight, he too passed on to attend his 
Parliamentary duties. 

In the interval between the afternoon drive and dressing for 
dinner, Sophy and Isabella usually occupied themselves in taking 
copies of a portion of Lord Nethercliffe’s voluminous correspondence. 
Like the ‘Grand Llama,’ he possessed a ‘sanctum’ or private 
apartment, where he transacted his business ; and Sophy, who was 
ever anxious to make herself useful, had been several times pressed 
into the service by Isabella as assistant-secretary and précis-writer, 
on account of her bold and legible calligraphy. It was almost im- 
possible to conceive that anybody could have had a larger incoming 
correspondence than Lord Nethercliffe, and he wrote as many letters 
as he received. Besides the business connected with the House of 
Lords, he was constantly writing to the Treasury, the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty, the War-Office, the Board of Trade, or the Board of 
Works, as well as to the secretaries of Lying-in Hospitals, Hospitals 
for Sick Children, Institutions for the Indigent Blind, Military and 
Naval Orphanages, Homes for Fallen Women, Lost Boys, or Dogs, 
without counting the functionaries connected with the ‘ Promotion’ 
Society, with which Sophy was already familiar; and copies of 
nearly all these letters, together with their replies, were required, 
for some mysterious reason, to be preserved. They were then 
dated and docketed; and, having been tied round with pink 
tape, were deposited in the pigeon-holes of an escritoire in the 
sanctum. Lord Nethercliffe, who was as neat and precise in the 
disposition of his affairs as in the arrangement of his dress, required 
that even the pink tape enclosing these papers should be tied in a 
particular way ; and hence it was, that what with copying, folding, 
and depositing in pigeon-holes, the two young ladies found plenty. 
of employment for their spare moments. 

At about half-past six his lordship returned from the House, 
where he had been engaged since four o’clock. 

‘Ah, dear children!’ he exclaimed, flinging himself back in 
an easy-chair, and focussing the two volunteer secretaries with his 
eyeglass, ‘ what an anxious day this has been! We have carried 
our point, however. . . . We have triumphed. . . . And you too, 
I see, have been both as busy as two dear little bees! . . . Isabella, 
my love, it is late for tea, I know it is late. ... You have had 
yours, and the tray has been removed... .’ 

‘O, what am I thinking of ?’ cried Isabella, in a tone of self- 
reproach. ‘Sophy dear, please ring the bell! How could I have 
guessed, papa dear, that you would not have had your tea ? Why, you 
must be positively starving! William’ (to one of the tall footmen), 
‘his lordship will take some tea. . . . It was not altogether from 
forgetfulness on my part, I can assure you, papa; we have been 
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occupying ourselves with you in other ways, haven’t we, Sophy ? 
We have got through a good deal of real business too, since we came 
in from driving.’ 

‘But there is more, my darlings; there is, unfortunately, more 
work for those dear little willing hands! . .. All these private 
letters are as yet unopened even. But, my dear Isabella, have you 
observed the time? We have a dinner, as you know; and you, 
my love, must be ready to receive the people. I want you to look 
your very best to-night.’ 

‘O papa, two minutes more, I do implore of you! I haven't 
yet got through half the task I set myself for to-day. Let me, at 
any rate, pour you out a cup of tea before I go. Simpkins won't 
take more than two minutes doing my hair!’ 

‘But I want her to take more than two minutes!’ exclaimed 
his lordship affectionately. ‘AsI said, you must look your very best 
to-night. Run, my child, as I desire you. Miss St. Clair, my 
dear, there is not the same need to hurryin your case. Oblige me, 
my child, by pouring me out a cup of tea before you go, and give 
me my private letters. . . . Thank you, thank you, my dear young 
lady—no sugar !’ 

Isabella left the room very reluctantly, and Sophy, after hand- 
ing Lord Nethercliffe his tea, took up the packet of private letters. 
One of these happened to fall on the floor, with the direction upwards. 

‘O Lord Nethercliffe !’ she could not help exclaiming, as she 
picked it up; ‘here is a letter from ‘‘ the Cedars ;” it is from Miss 
Pendragon! I wonder what it’s about ?’ 

‘Open it and read it, my dear,’ said Lord Nethercliffe cheerfully, 
‘and then your curiosity will be gratified. Come, we will read it 
together ;’ and setting down his cup, he moved towards the place 
where Sophy was standing. 

‘O, I don’t like to do that!’ said she hesitatingly. ‘ Miss Pen- 
dragon and I were never the best offriends. Idon’t think she much 
liked Isabella inviting me here. Perhaps she has written something 
against me !’ 

Lord Nethercliffe, however, had opened the letter, and Sophy 
could not resist glancing at its contents. 

‘OQ, how very unkind!’ she cried by and by, when she had read 
afew words. ‘Look! She is warning you against me, as if I was 
@ serpent !’ 

Lord Nethercliffe placed his hand consolingly apon her shoulder, 
and, adjusting his eyeglass, looked closely at the passage indicated. 

‘There were a great many ‘‘ wheels within wheels,’’’ Sophy 
remarked, by way of explanation. ‘My poor father was interested 
in several political schemes—he was a member, too, of a great many 
Secret societies. One of these schemes was of great importance, or 
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he fancied that it was so. It had something to do with the Eastern 
Question, and with the Balance of Power in Europe, and was, 
somehow, mixed up with the Circassians and the Tartars and the 
black ants of Barbadoes, and with the introduction of the Turkish 
Bath. It was not very easy to understand.’ 

She paused, as though unable to proceed. This was not the 
first time that she had felt embarrassed and disappointed at the 
utter vagueness of the Great Cause when it was either particularised 
or confronted with facts. | 

Lord Nethercliffe was still listening attentively, though with a 
somewhat bewildered expression. 

‘ At the head of this scheme,’ she continued by and by, ‘ was a 
| very remarkable man, in whom my father had the greatest confi- 
| dence. I would rather not mention his name; he is an Asiatic 
| mystic (or that is how my father generally described him). My 
father knew that he was not infallible in some ways; but politically 
he sat at his feet, believing that the private characters of great men 
had no effect upon their political opinions.’ 

‘Quite so, quite so!’ acquiesced his lordship. ‘ When the 

public character is irreproachable, great allowance should be made 
for the Statesman in private life, when, after the tension and 
restraint necessitated by constant attention to affairs of moment, 
his moral nature requires a certain amount of relaxation. I have 
thought it right to prepare Isabella for this, in the event of her 
marrying, as I trust she may some day, a man of distinction, a 
man, as I said before, of whom she could be proud, and whose ex- 
perience would teach him how to make her happy.’ 
{ ‘Well, curiously enough,’ Sophy went on, ‘ this man—the 
{ ‘¢ Great Prophet,” as we used to call him—discovered, somehow, 
that I was at school at ‘‘the Cedars.’ He found out, also, that Isabella 
was at the same place, and that she was your daughter—you, who 
have always, it seems, been tremendously opposed to this Scheme, 
whatever it may be.’ 

‘ I opposed to the Scheme, my dear Miss St. Clair ?’ exclaimed 
Lord Nethercliffe, in apparent astonishment. ‘Why, my darling 
child, until this very moment I never so much as heard of its exist- 
ence! It has never, surely, been publicly discussed? No mea- 
sure connected with it has ever been brought forward in the 
House ?’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ answered Sophy reflectively. ‘ Still, those who 
believed in it fancied that it pervaded everything. Imagining, 
then, however wrongly, that you were one of the chief enemies of 
this Cause, and having discovered, somehow, that Isabella had 
some private papers belonging to you in her desk, the Prophet 
wrote to me at school to ask me to obtain copies for him of these 
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documents; and as there was a rule at ‘‘ the Cedars” that all our letters 
were overlooked by Miss Pendragon, this one was opened by her, 
and she read, of course, this part of it. Shortly after this Isabella 
and I happened to become friends; and now, you see, from this 
letter she actually fancies I made friends with her for this reason : 
that I am here to find out State secrets for this man; and she has 
taken upon herself actually to warn you against me! However, 
what I have told you is the real truth. You may trust me, I can 
assure you, Lord Nethercliffe, with any of your private papers. I 
should, indeed, be above taking copies of them for anybody except 
yourself !’ 

She said this vehemently, and with tears in her eyes. Lord 
Nethercliffe seemed greatly touched by her fervour. 

‘So it seems,’ said he, again patting her shoulder affection- 
ately, ‘ that all this time we have been nourishing a dear little viper 
in our bosoms, a terrible little conspirator who is in correspondence 
with all sorts of dangerous revolutionary characters! We must 
be careful—poor Isabella and myself—we must be exceedingly 
careful !’ 

As his lordship said this, he placed his arm tenderly round the 
waist of the ‘ dear little viper,’ as though about to nourish it in the 
manner described. 

‘It’s very unkind of Miss Pendragon to think so badly of me,’ 
she was murmuring, in a broken voice. ‘ But, then, from the very 
first day that I was there, she took a dislike to me.’ 

‘Old cat!’ exclaimed Lord Nethercliffe, with more warmth 
than Sophy deemed befitting in so exemplary a nobleman. ‘ Fancy 
anybody being able to dislike you /” 


(To be continued.) 
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II. 


ScaTTERED here and there through the plays of Shakespeare are 
some slight allusions to the Turkish Empire, which show that 
though, in the poet’s time, the English mind was not very clearly 
or accurately informed on the subject, it was beginning to awake 
to an interest in the affairs of Constantinople and the Levant. For 
example, when Henry V. wished to give some encouragement to 
his dispirited brothers, who, when he came to the throne, were 
afraid that they should receive unfraternal treatment at his hands, 
Shakespeare made him say: 

‘ This is the English, not the Turkish Court: 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds ; 

But Harry, Harry.’ 
Now, as a matter of fact, neither then, nor at present, has any 
‘Amurath’ ever succeeded an ‘Amurath.’ Between Amurath I. 
and Amurath II. two Sultans intervened; between the second 
Amurath and the third Amurath there were five possessors of other 
illustrious names; between Amurath III. and Amurath IV. came 
five distinguished persons who did not bear the time-honoured 
name; whilst between Amurath IV. and Amurath V., who still 
languishes in his brother’s prison, the blood of Othman ‘has crept 
through’—well, ‘ has crept through’ fourteen Sultans. 

But in Shakespeare’s time Amurath III. had succeeded to the 
Turkish throne, and had signalised his accession to power by mur- 
dering five of his brothers. Shakespeare’s hearers were aware of 
this; they were already familiar with the idea that the Turk bears 
no brother near ‘the throne’—an idea which has been amply con- 
firmed by the now reigning Sultan—and they did not demand strict 
historical accuracy. Again, when Henry V. was wooing the Princess 
Katharine of France, Shakespeare made him tell her that when 
they were married ‘they might have a son that should go to Con- 
stantinople and take the Turk by the beard.’ Now here was @ 
manifest anachronism, for Henry V. died in 1422, and ‘the Turk’ 
was not in Constantinople until 1453 ; but Shakespeare’s hearers 
were familiar with the names of Barbarossa and of Dragut, of 
Lepanto and of Rhodes, of Cyprus and of Malta; and, even if 
they remarked the anachronism, which is unlikely, they readily 
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forgave it. - Again, in Macbeth, the poet made the Witch say of the 
gailor’s wife who had offended her, 
‘Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger ; 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail,’ &c. &e. 

Now it would have been difficult either for the ‘Tiger’ or for 
the Witch’s sieve to have reached Aleppo by sea; but this mattered 
not to Shakespeare. In his time the Levant Company had been 
founded, had established its head-quarters at Aleppo, and was at- 
tracting public attention in England. To this circumstance also 
we must ascribe Othello’s declaration that, in ‘ Aleppo once,’ he 
had taken by the throat a turbaned and a malignant Turk, who had 
beaten a Venetian, and traduced the State; for, most assuredly, 
Aleppo was not that one of all the Asiatic towns in which Venice 
had been most interested. These are trivial allusions, but they 
mark the commencement of a period in which a keen spirit of in- 
quiry was once more to open up the land with which all Chris- 
tendom had once been familiar, but which, under Turkish rule, had 
become almost a terra incognita for Europeans. Thenceforth 
ambassadors and consuls, merchants, archeologists, mere pleasure- 
seekers, and even captives, from every State in Europe were to 
carry out the work of exploration ; to penetrate the vast mounds of 
rubbish under which the Turks had buried the physical and spiritual 
remains of an earlier civilisation, and to pour a flood of light through 
the shafts and tunnels which they were commissioned to pierce in 
the superincumbent débris. Thenceforth it was to be made plain 
that the Turks were not colonists or settlers, in the true sense of 
the words, but merely soldiers, living in intrenched camps; that 
their power was not even stationary, but had become retrograde 
from the moment when its first advance was checked, and had 
paled and dwindled, just as a comet pales and dwindles when, its 
greatest brilliancy having been attained, it has to retrace its path. 

From that time the Turks have ceased to be terrible to Europe. 
Since then they have annoyed, but they have not alarmed, Chris- 
tendom. They have been much like the swarms of locusts, which, 
for a time, are permitted to destroy every green and useful thing, 
but which are liable at any moment to be swept into the ocean, or 
driven back into the sandy wastes from which they have emerged, 
by the overwhelming force of outragedehumanity. The Europeans 
who have written on the affairs of Turkey from the time of Shake- 
Speare until now have had many differences of opinion ; but on one 
point they have been unanimous. They have all agreed that the 
Empire of the Sultan is doomed to destruction at no distant date, 
and have, with one accord, regarded the Padishah as a sick man 
who may for a time be kept alive by palliatives, but who neverthe- 
less has always within him the seeds of mortal disease. As a 
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matter of course, the ambassadors and the consular agents of the 
European States have been foremost in the work of exploration, 
The French ambassador D’Aramont, in 1551, and the Austrian 
ambassador Busbeck, in 1554, travelled very extensively in Turkey, 
and published accounts of their travels. Busbeck’s narrative hag 
recently obtained the honour of a reprint. Towards and after the 
close of the sixteenth century, the ambassadors generally began to 
familiarise themselves with the dominions of the monarch to whom 
they were accredited. Sir Edward Barton, the first English ambas- 
sador, travelled widely in Turkey between 1593 and 1595, and an 
account of his travels is in the Hakluyt collection of 1599. 
Between 1670 and 1812 three French ambassadors— 
D’Arvieux, Choiseul Gouffier, and Andreossy—added largely to 
our knowledge of the declining empire. To the English embassy 
we owe the delightful letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
which still charm us by their wit and surprise us by their accuracy ; 
and the same embassy sent forth the man who exhumed Nineveh, 
and said to the dry bones of Assyrian civilisation, ‘ Behold, I will 
cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall live!’ The Swedish 
embassy can boast that its dragoman, the Chevalier d’Ohsson, has 
furnished us with the most complete account of the religion, the 
laws, the manners, and the customs of the Osmanlis. The great 
Orientalist, Von Hammer, who described the progress of the Otto- 
man Kmpire from its first appearance to the time at which it 
reached its greatest brilliancy, was for five years attached to the 
Austrian embassy. The Abbé Toderini, who was attached to the 
Venetian embassy, gave to Europe an account of the arts and 
literature of the Turks; from the French embassy came forth 
Michaud, the best historian of the Crusades; and the American 
legation may be proud of having, through its dragoman, Mr. 
Brown, made the world acquainted with the strange tenets and 
practices of the religious orders of Turkey, and with the fact that 
side by side with the State religion of the Ottoman Mahometans 
there exists a spiritualistic Pantheism which is wholly opposed to 
the teachings of Mahomet, but which the orthodox Moslems are 
unable to eradicate. I have before me a complete list of the works 
of the witnesses against the Ottoman Empire from the year 1500 
to the year 1840, and with most of these works I am familiar. 
I must not now attempt to resolve this nebulous mass of testimony 
into separate and distinct points of light; but I can safely depose 
that throughout the whole period there was not one witness for the 
defence. From 1682, when the Father Justinian of Tours, under 
his pseudonym of Michel Febvre, published a bulky quarto on the 
Decline and Fall of the Turkish Empire, down to 1795, when 
William Eton, who was not a Jesuit priest, but merely an English 
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consul, gave his views as to The Causes of the Decline of the 
Turkish Empire, and ever since the time of William Eton, there 
has only been one uniform and thoroughly Oriental cry of ‘ Ichabod, 
Ichabod! the glory hath departed !’ 

First and foremost amongst the witnesses against Turkey have 
been the Europeans who have come out here to instruct the Turks, 
and have found them utterly unteachable. The testimony of these 
men is altogether unimpeachable, and, on the whole, itis damnatory. 
If the Baron de Tott, who came here to teach the Turks in the 
reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid I. were to come here in the reign of 
that Sultan’s great-grandson, he would find no reason whatever for 
any abatement of his acrid and caustic censure. If the venerable 
Maréchal Von Moltke, who came here in 18386, and who loved and 
was loved by Sultan Mahmoud the Reformer, were to come here 
now, in the lifetime of Mahmoud’s grandson, he would find no 
reason to add anything to his predictions of evil, or to subtract 
anything from his previsions as to the impossibility of reform in 
Turkey. As I have said, Von Moltke admired Mahmoud the 
Reformer, and appreciated his efforts for the resuscitation of the 
Turkish Empire. I know of nothing more pathetic or more instruc- 
tive than the following passage, in which Von Moltke records his 
final visit to the last resting-place of the Sultan whom he had 
admired and who had thoroughly trusted him. The great marshal 
says, in a letter written in September 1839: ‘I have been to-day 
to the tomb of the dead Sultan. Upon the crest of the hill, between 
the Sea of Marmora‘and the harbour, and not far from the mosque 
of Noari-Osman, there is a panorama of towns and of seas, of 
mountains, of islands, of castles, and of fleets which have not their 
equal in any other part of the globe. It is here that they have 
brought the coffin of Mahmoud, and the mausoleum is already being 
raised over the tent which covers his bier, for the ashes of the dead 
master must not be any more disturbed. May they repose in 
peace! The Sultan Mahmoud throughout his life had been the 
victim of a profound grief: the regeneration of his people had been 
the great object of his existence; the failure of his efforts had 
caused his death.’ I too have stood where Von Moltke stood—lI 
too have looked on the coffin of Mahmoud, and have recognised 
the failure of the last intelligible and intelligent effort to range 
Turkey side by side with the civilised nations of Christendom. 


During the long period in which diplomatists, savans, and mis- 
Sionaries were kindling into a blaze the darkness which had so 
long brooded over the Turkish Empire, there was yet another body 
of witnesses against Ottoman rule, whose voices, though they were 
neither loud nor very skilfully uttered, were able to reach the 
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hearts of all classes of the people in every Christian State. These 
were the Christian captives who had been taken on the high seas 
or carried off from the coast by Turkish corsairs, and some of 
whom, either by the payment of a heavy ransom or by the exer- 
cise of their own ingenuity, made their way back to their country 
and their homes. Terrible and harrowing were the tales which 
the redeemed captives had to tell on their return. They were, 
for the most part, men; few women cared to return from slavery; 
and when Christian children of either sex were captured, they were, 
to their relatives, as if they had been swallowed up in death. But 
the men very frequently came home with horrible recitals of hideous 
sufferings, and lighted up in the bosoms of their friends and neigh- 
bours the fiery torch of hatred. Occasionally men of the highest 
genius helped to fan the flame. Cervantes, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Lepanto and was a captive for five years, knew 
how to inspire his countrymen with a hatred of the Turkish power. 
The immortal hero of Defoe’s realistic romance made Englishmen 
know what it was to be captured by the rovers of Sallee. As the 
French had their martyred St. Louis, so the Portuguese and the 
Spanish had their martyred San Fernando, who died in a Moorish 
prison rather than purchase life and liberty by the surrender of 
Ceuta, and whose heroic fortitude has been immortalised by Cal- 
deron, in his drama of The Constant Prince. Probably, however, 
the poorer captives, when they returned, most powerfully impressed 
their countrymen. Their number was great, and they carried their 
tale of sorrow into the humblest villages of their native land. Again 
and again, during a period of two hundred years, France, in the 
treaties which she made with the independent rulers of the States 
of Barbary, had to stipulate for the release of French subjects, 
sometimes without ransom, but more frequently at a fixed rate per 
head. .In some treaties she stipulated that, over and above the 
French subjects, there should be given up to her, for restoration to 
their homes, twenty captives of every other Christian State. The cap- 
tives thus to be given up were to be selected by a mixed commis- 
sion; and we can readily imagine the transports of those upon whom 
the lot of deliverance fell, and the anguish of the unfortunates who 
were not chosen. It is not wonderful, under these circumstances, 
that a terrible hatred of the Turkish rule grew up and spread through 
Europe. ‘Time has softened this hatred, but it is not wholly dead. 
In Calderon’s drama of The Constant Prince, when the country- 
men of San Fernando, not knowing him to be dead, come to rescue 
him, and are marching towards Fez, they are in danger of a noc- 
turnal ambuscade. In this supreme moment the dead prince comes 
forth from his coffin clothed in his habit of a Master of Calatrava, 
in which he had caused himself to be buried, and, torch in hand, 
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guides them through the darkness of the night, and by paths known 
only to the dead, to the very walls of Fez. So too it may be that, 
even in our day, the spirits of thousands of humbler martyrs beckon 
forward their descendants, and marshal them the way which they 
should go. 


At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the power of 
the Sultans had sunk so low in the estimation of Europe that, if the 
Great Powers could have been brought to one mind with regard to 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, it would have ceased to 
exist long before the close of the century. But though the Turkish 
Empire was weak, Christendom was divided. The ‘ European 
Concert,’ which in our days has entered on a pecarious existence in 
sheepskin, did not then animate even a single protocol. But ever 
since the seventeenth century the Christian States have been con- 
fident that, when they had laid aside their own dissensions, the dis- 
solution of the Turkish Empire must ensue. The Turks have been 
aware of this all the while, but have never lost their habitual 
insouciance or their national arrogance. When a wayfarer in Tur- 
key strays too near to the sheepfolds or the browsing flocks, and is 
threatened by their magnificent guardians, his best course is to seat 
himself cross-legged on the ground, to take a stone in his hand, and 
to look steadfastly at the dogs. These grand, but somewhat stupid, 
animals are profoundly impressed by this proceeding, and they also 
will sit down, and contemplate the wayfarer until they quarrel among 
themselves, or until they are summoned away by the superior force 
of circumstances. 

The Turks have learned this lesson well; for nearly three cen- 
turies they have known how to sit down and look at the dogs, and 
they have suffered damage only when they have abandoned this 
policy, and have thrown the stone at some one member of the pack. 
During this period the French ambassadors, with whom I am at 
present chiefly concerned, have persistently pointed out the weakness 
of the Turkish Empire, and have urged their sovereigns to initiate 
the attack upon it. The Chevalier d’Arbieux, whose extensive 
knowledge of the interior of the Turkish Empire enabled him to 
write with authority, wrote thus to Louis XIV. in September 1672 : 

‘Your Majesty may bring the Grand Vizier and the Porte to 
reason without incurring any other expense than that which you 
habitually incur in the Mediterranean. And if you adopt my plan 
your Majesty will find the Turks ready to please your Majesty in all 
things, and to renew the ancient capitulations’ (which had been in 
jeopardy) ‘ according to your pleasure. Now my plans are as follows : 
Your Majesty has fifteen men-of-war, which are always cruising in 
the Mediterranean. These will suffice for my purpose ; but: you can, 
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if you will, increase them to twenty, fireships included. You should 
then direct them to anchor altogether unexpectedly at the entrance to 
the Dardanelles; and you should order the officer in command to 
detach three ships of war and two fireships to the Princes Islands, 
where the envoy, who bears your Majesty’s demands, ought to reside 
until your demands have been granted. Your Majesty’s envoy should 
then inform the Porte that, unless all your demands are granted 
without an instant’s delay, all your subjects will be ordered to quit 
Turkey at once, and that all your friendly relations with her will 
cease. This declaration, if firmly made, will terrify the Sultan and 
his Ministers. They will know that they cannot resist your power, 
and that, if you blockade the Straits for eight days, there will be a 
famine in the capital; that the soldiers and the people will rise, 
and that the Ministers’ heads will not be safe on their shoulders. 
If they do not yield they will be starved, as they never have any 
store of provisions in the capital. Ifthe result of the measures 
which I recommend should be a war between France and Turkey, 
you may become master of all the islands of the Archipelago in a 
month or six weeks. The inhabitants ofthe islands long for this au- 
Spicious moment, and burn to be emancipated from the Turks, who 
inflict upon them continual outrages, and take from them a fifth 
part, not merely of the income which they possess, but of that which 
the Turks suppose them to possess. I have conferred with the 
magistrates of the islands, and they have assured me of their con- 
currence. With twelve guns you may destroy the fortifications of 
Smyrna, and your troops may then take the town, which is very 
rich, with ease. Ifa single shot be fired before Chio, the keys of 
the citadel will be brought to the commander of your fleet, and a 
panic will spread throughout Asia Minor. Your Majesty should be 
careful to select officers who are familiar with the country ; and it is 
essential that your plans should be kept secret, for it is difficult to 
beat the Turks unless they are taken unawares. It is certain, sire, 
as I have had the honour to represent to your Majesty in my first 
report, that the Turks are the most arrogant and haughty of men. 
They believe that everything is their right, and that our civility 
towards them is not so much the result of our natural politeness as 
ofour fear. Long experience has taught me that they are friendly 
only to those who ill-treat them, and that they yield nothing except 
to force. They will not hear reason unless it roars at them from 
the cannon’s mouth. Those who threatened them should be care- 
ful to let the blows follow close upon the menaces ; but it is better 
still to imitate the Germans, who strike before they threaten.’ 

The Abbé Toderini, who came here with the Venetian ambassa- 
dors more than one hundred years after D’Arvieux wrote, was of the 
Frenchman’s way of thinking; for he says: ‘To the brave the 
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Turks are complaisant and civil, but to the cowardly and the weak 
they have the ferocity of the tiger.’ In a previous memorandum 
the Chevalier d’Arvieux had recapitulated the wrongs which France 
had sustained at the hands of the Turks, and for the rectification of 
which he proposed to take extreme measures. ‘The Turks,’ he 
said, ‘had permitted foreigners to enter into and trade with Turkey 
under the protection of other flags than that of France, which was 
contrary to the capitulations; they had pillaged French subjects by 
land and sea; they had imposed extra taxes on French goods, which 
was contrary to the capitulations; and they had treated the King of 
France with disrespect, by sending to him ambassadors of a lower 
grade than that ofthe ambassadors whom he sent to them—notably 
one Soliman Agha, who had no powers to treat, and was in his own 
country a person of no consideration.’ 

Here it may be well that I should recall what Soliman Agha 
himself reported to the Turkish Government concerning the treat- 
ment which he received in France. Writing to the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, from Paris, in December 1679, Soliman Agha 
said: ‘Iimplore your Excellency to obtain from his Majesty the 
Sultan permission that I may return to Constantinople. I must 
inform you of the pains and torments which I endure ; and I must 
tell you that until we reached Lyons we had nothing to complain of, 
and did not hear one disobliging word. Our voyage had passed in 
mirth and jollity, and we had lived as a father lives with his children. 
When we reached Lyons there appeared a certain Lassur’ (probably 
Le Sueur), ‘ who accosted us with bitter words, and said that he 
had been ordered to give us what was intended for our maintenance. 
Since that day he has grossly insulted us, and when any of my 
people asks him to give us what the King has ordained for our sus- 
tenance, he treats him injuriously, and gives us nothing but mutton. 
Whatever markets we may find on the road, he will give us no fruit 
save mouldy grapes ; and when I complain, he insults me. If any 
poor Turkish captive who has been released comes to see me, Lassur 
drives him away. He hinders me from receiving or paying visits, 
and he does all in his power to prevent my people from going out of 
doors. Many persons would be glad to come to us with articles for 
sale, such as watches, but he will not sufferthem. He has brought 
over to his opinion M. de la Giberté, who conducts us, and who acts 
as he pleases. I beseech your Excellency to take steps to deliver 


us from the hands of these two persons.’ 

The Chevalier d’Arvieux apparently thought that Soliman Agha 
had met with somewhat rough usage, for in his reports he begged 
that the poor Turk might be conciliated, and might even have some 
presents of silks and brocades to cause him to forget ‘ses petits 
chagrins.’ 


Nevertheless he insisted strongly that the French king 
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ought never to receive as ambassador a man of lower grade and 
influence than those possessed by his own ambassadors for the 
time being; and he proposed that if the Sultan would not send 
proper people to Paris, the French king should dissolve the French 
embassy, and trust to ordinary consuls for the management of the 
affairs of France in the Levant. With regard to the native drog- 
mans, he has some remarks which all the Great Powers may take 
to heart even at the present day. He says of those whom he 
knew : ‘ They are always on the side of the Turks, for whom they 
have a subserviency and a complaisance which Frenchmen would 
not display. Their pay is moderate; it is necessary for them to 
enrich themselves while they are in office; and even when they do 
not embroil us in some bad business, they share the plunder of those 
who have perpetrated the rascality. Ils sont tous parents, et alliés 
avec ceux des autres nations. Ils se révélent les secrets, et se 
maintiennent tous les uns avec les autres aux dépens de leurs 
maitres. ‘They are silent when they ought to speak, and they 
travestie after their own fashion the demands which they ought to 
make and the replies which they receive. If you do not under- 
stand them, you are in misery while you listen to them.’ ... ‘An 
agent able to speak, read, and write the languages of the country, 
especially the Turkish language, would be most useful to your 
Majesty, and would save you against the rascality of the drogmans, 
especially in secret affairs, which cannot be intrusted to them with- 
out risk of serious calamities. If your ambassador were, or if he 
possessed, such an agent, he would not be deceived by the drog- 
mans, because he would know whether they rendered his words 
with their true sense and force; and even when the dread of the 
stick (la crainte du bdéton) made them go astray in a matter of 
importance, he would be able himself to take the affair in hand and 
replace it on its proper footing.’ . . . ‘ For these reasons, sire, the 
Dutch chose M. Varnier as their agent at Constantinople. He 
could speak, read, and write the languages of the country, and he 
never demanded anything for his Government which he did not 
obtain. When the French and English have had a difficult business 
to conduct, they have availed themselves of his aid.’ 

It will be perceived that what the Count d’Arvieux chiefly desi- 
derated in the drogmans was an honest courage. In this he has not 
been singular. It has long been obvious to the Europeans who 
have business here that the native drogmans cannot be morally 
upright in the presence of a pasha, much less in the presence of the 
Sultan. We are not very far removed from the time in which they 
could not even be physically upright. Toderini tells us that when 
in 1781 he accompanied the Venetian ambassador, on the presenta- 
tion of his credentials to the Sultan, the drogman of the Porte had 
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taken a strong dose of opium, with a view to produce in his fea- 
tures an air of being dazzled by the resplendent effulgence of the 
Grand Signor. In the present day I fear that even opium would 
not produce this effect, for the effulgence of the Padishah has lost 
nearly all its pristine brilliancy; still, even now a Levantine drog- 
man, in the presence of a Turkish pasha, is a creature without soul 
and without courage, a mere effigy of a man, with no backbone and 
with no fibre. While the Chevalier d’Arvieux, who was the real 
ambassador from France, was thus cautioning his master against 
the supreme arrogance of the Turks, the Grand Vizier was giving 
him an ample justification by writing from Andrianople the following 
letter to the Marquis de Nouitel, who was the titular ambassador : 
‘You, who are the resident ambassador from the Emperor of 
France, are to understand that I have seen your letter, by which 
you express a desire to come to Andrianople. Upon sight of these 
presents you will not fail to come here as soon as possible. This 
is what I have to say to you.’ The Turks were perpetually engaged 
in endeavouring to impress the Europeans with a sense of the 
supreme power of the Divan. ‘ Their superstition,’ says D’Arvieux, 
‘prompts them to believe that all Christians ought to be subject. to 
them, and we confirm them in this belief by the presents which we 
make to them. They do not hesitate to say, when we complain of 
their conduct, that if we were to quit their country because they had 
robbed us of one eye, we should return on the morrow that they 
might rob us of the other.’ They had recourse to curious expe- 
dients for the purpose of influencing Europeans. The French 
ambassador, Monsieur de Vergennes, and the Baron de Tott went, 
in 1753, to pay their respects to a newly-appointed Grand Vizier. 
The audience passed off in ordinary course, and the Frenchmen 
were about to depart, when the Grand Vizier requested them to 
remain a little while longer, and made a whispered remark to an 
attendant, who immediately left the presence. After a farther 
interchange of pipes and coffee had taken place, the attendant 
returned, and made a significant sign to the Grand Vizier, who then 
very courteously bowed his guests out of the room. When they 
reached the courtyard, where their horses and attendants were 
waiting, they were surprised by the sight of a pyramid of freshly- 
severed heads, which certainly had not been there on their arrival. 
They came to the conclusion, and they were probably right, that the 
Grand Vizier, wishing to impress them with a sense of his power, 
had caused a few real criminals to receive the punishment which 
doubtless they deserved. There is no reason to suppose that the 
men did not deserve their fate. There was always in a Turkish 
prison a ‘Barnardine Effendi,’ on whom it was desirable that 
‘ Abhorson Bey’ should do his work, and the work was merely ante- 
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dated. Sometimes, however, a Turkish Minister, in a moment of 
confidence, would be somewhat more effusive. The ambassador 
Vergniac, in 1795, reported that the Grand Vizier had given him 
the greatest proof of esteem and confidence that a highly-placed 
Turk could give, by taking him aside towards the close of an inter- 
view, and begging him for ‘a case of choice wines,’ which, I need 
not say, the French ambassador at once procured. It is obvious 
that the request could not well have been preferred through a drog- 
man. The Grand Vizier in this case spoke French, and was 
doubtless happy to prefer his little petition without the aid of any 
one who could betray him. The disuse of the Turkish language 
would assuredly bring about a peaceable dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire. Not only does it impede direct communication, but its 
ambiguities of expression are the cause of endless misunderstand- 
ings. The French have long been so sensible of this that, in a 
treaty which they made with the Bey of Tripoli in 1830, they 
introduced the following clause: ‘If any difficulty should hereafter 
arise in the execution of this treaty, in consequence of its being 
translated into Arabic, it is hereby agreed that the French text 
alone is binding.’ 

It will have been seen that between the commencement of 
the seventeenth century and the present time the relations of 
France with the Porte have not always been extremely grave and 
serious. I should like to illustrate this part of my subject some- 
what more copiously before I altogether quit it; but I desire to 
remark that the details which I may cite, although they may be 
thought ‘below the dignity of history,’ are not devoid of historical 
interest. It is curious that sometimes the Turkish ambassador to 
France, and, at other times, the French ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, were, through the ldches of their respective Governments, 
very impecunious. We have studied the lamentations of Soliman 
Agha over the mutton and the mildewed grapes which he and his 
suite received for their sustenance in France. In October 1795 
the ambassador Vergniac reported to the Committee of Public 
Safety that he was absolutely without funds, and suggested that, as 
the Committee had sent agents out to sell precious stones, they 
should place a portion of the produce to his account. In the year 
1798 the citizen Cara Saint Cyr reported that, having no funds, he 
had tried to borrow 50,000 piastres of the Porte, but that, though 
they were very civil, they would only lend him half the money. 
The precious stones which the French agents in Constantinople 
were tryiny to sell included the famous Regent or Pitt diamond ; and 
there is a report extant from the agents, in which they state that 
they could obtain no more for this great diamond than twenty-six 
thousand Turkish, or twenty-three thousand English, pounds. It 
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is perhaps to be regretted that the French did not accept this price, 
as, after all, the famous diamond was captured by the Prussians at 
Waterloo, and is with the Prussians still. On the other hand, the 
Turkish ambassador, Sayd Hatel Effendi, in 1805, implored the 
Emperor Napoleon to accord him a small loan, and declared that he 
was forced, by dire necessity, to have recourse to the Emperor's 
benevolence. AsI have already pointed out, times had changed 
since this same Emperor would have been glad to obtain the posi- 
tion of ‘gunnery instructor’ to the Turks. Certainly the French 
never held their heads so high as during the early troubles of the 
first Republic. If the agents of France in those days had been 
mere prototypes of Gavroche they could not have conducted them- 
selves more proudly, more defiantly, or more amusingly. In the 
year 1793 the representatives of Austria, Russia, and Prussia com- 
plained ‘that the agents of a nation whose king had been assas- 
sinated had planted the ‘‘ Tree of Liberty’ in the courtyard of the 
French embassy in Pera, and that everywhere throughout the Levant 
they were displaying la cocarde Francaise, qui était le signe carac- 
téristique de la révolte et du régicide.’ They demanded that the 
‘Tree of Liberty’ should be cut down, and that the French embassy 
should no more be given up ‘aw premier scélérat venu.’ In 
another ‘ collective note’ they complained of ‘les festins nocturnes, 
et les hurlements Républicains dans les rues de Péra et jusque sous 
les fenétres des représentants des Puissances alliées de la Sublime 
Porte.” In all this turmoil the Turks seem to have acted with the 
calmness and the impartiality of Gallio, who, if he had lived until 
now, would certainly have become a pasha, if not a vizier. No 
steps were taken to shield the august nightcaps of the Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian ambassadors. 


In 1672, the year in which the Chevalier d’Arvieux advised 
Louis XIV. to blockade the Dardanelles, and to seize Smyrna and 
some of the islands, the philosopher Leibnitz advised the same 
monarch to make an attack in a different direction, and to seize 
upon Egypt. The elaborate paper in which Leibnitz advanced the 
proposition is far too long for reproduction, and I shall quote only a 
few passages which accord well with what I have already written. 
He says almost at the outset of his memoir: ‘ Constantinople is 
the centre of the Turkish power, but, on the occurrence of a sud- 
den attack, Egypt is so far distant that it could not receive timely 
succour. The Egyptian army is on a peace footing, and the 
Janissaries are chiefly engaged in trade. The whole East, and not 
Egypt only, awaits the arrival of a liberating force on which it may 
rely for protection. If Egypt be conquered, the fate of the Turkish 
Empire will be decided ; it will crumble to pieces in every direction. 
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As for the anger ofthe Grand Signor, your Majesty need not dread 
its effects. ... The possession of Egypt will open the road to the 
richest countries of the East, will unite the commerce of India with 
that of France, and will prepare the way for conquests worthy of 
Alexander. ... When the expedition is ready it will be well to 
countenance the rumour, which is already in circulation, that it is 
directed against the Morea, or even to insinuate adroitly that you 
are about to threaten the Dardanelles and Constantinople ; and 
then, while all Europe is in suspense, your Majesty’s attack will 
fall on Egvpt like a thunderbolt. By this profound discretion you 
will insure the success of an enterprise which has already been 
undertaken by your ancestors.’ It is clear that, if Leibnitz had 
lived in our time, he would have applauded ‘the profound discre- 
tion’ which has veiled the project for the annexation of Tunis under 
the mask of a petty movement for the chastisement of the 
Kroumirs. The advice given by D’Arvieux and Leibnitz sank deep 
into the minds of French statesmen. In 1762 the Count de Ver- 
gennes presented a long memoir upon the affairs of Turkey to 
Louis XV., and upon this memoir Séeg* ~“eerved: ‘In one word, 


France has but two courses before her. wunst either hinder 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empi he must take part 
in it. In the first case, her ships and trooj :t to be near the 


coasts which she proposes to defend. In the second, she ought to 
forestall her rivals, and seize upon the countries and the ports which 
will secure to her the commerce of the East.’ 

It was reserved for Bonaparte to endeavour to realise the dream 
of Leibnitz. It is certain that, before he sailed on his expedition 
to Egypt, he was in possession of the philosopher’s memorandum ; 
and the instructions which he received from the Directory, and 
which I quote in their very brief and straightforward integrity, were 
assuredly inspired by a careful study ofthis important paper. Here 
follows the decree of the Directory : 

‘It has been decided— 

‘1st. That the commander-in-chief of the army in the 
Kast shall direct against Egypt the naval and military forces 
under his command, and that he shall take possession of the 
country. 

‘2d. That he shall drive the English from all parts of the Red 
Sea which he can reach, and especially that he shall destroy tous 
les comptoirs on the Red Sea. 

‘3d. That he shall pierce the Isthmus of Suez, and take the 
necessary steps for securing to France the free and exclusive use of 
the Red Sea. 

‘4th. That, by all the means at his disposal, he shall improve 
the condition of the natives of Egypt. 
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‘Sth. That, as far as is possible, he shall maintain a good 
understanding with the Sultan and his subjects. 

‘6th. That this decree shall not be printed.’ 

Of the manner in which Bonaparte prosecuted his great under- 
taking, and of its frustration by the English, it is unnecessary to 
write ; but it is important to note that, in his subsequent career, 
he never swerved from the policy of the Directory with regard to 
Turkey. He remained steadily opposed to the dismemberment 
of the Turkish Empire, and was as anxious as Francis I. and 
Henry II. had been to ally himself with the Turks against Chris- 
tendom. Sometimes he was compelled, much against his will, to 
combat the Turks; sometimes he was driven, by the Sultan’s 
feebleness and supineness, to loathe the Franco-Turkish alliance ; 
but, on the whole, he remained firmly convinced that he ought to 
use the Turks much as his successors have used the Algerians, 
and will, in good time, use the Tunisians. He enrolled Mame- 
lukes under the banner of France; he bought some thousands of 
young male slaves from the Emir of Darfour, and caused them to 
be drilled ; and he would assuredly have applauded the formation of 
Zouave regiments. He must have been as well acquainted with 
the precepts of D’Arvieux as with those of Leibnitz, for, in July of 
1798, he wrote to Menon: ‘ The Turks can only be governed by 
the employment of great severity. Every day I cut off five or six 
heads in Cairo.’ Yet all the while he flattered the prejudices and 
appeased the fanaticism of the people he was trying to subdue. 
He protected the convent of Mount Sinai against the Arabs— 

‘1st. That the monks might transmit to future ages the history 
of his conquests. 

‘2d. Out of respect for Moses and the Jewish people, whose 
cosmogony connects us with the most distant ages. 

‘3d. Because the convent was inhabited by educated and polished 
men, notwithstanding the barbarism of the desert in which they 
lived.’ 

At the same time he carefully protected the Moslem pilgrims 
on their way to Mecca; and, while he was endeavouring thus to 
hold his ground, he was writing to Kleber in 1798: ‘ You know as 
well as I do how important the possession of Egypt is to France. 
The Turkish Empire, which is threatened with ruin on all sides, is 
crumbling to pieces to-day; and the evacuation of Egypt would be 
a still greater calamity, as we should then in our own time see this 
fine country pass into other hands than ours.’ 


His letters, while he was First Consul and again while he was 
Emperor, show that he never swerved from his original determina- 
tion to employ Turkey against the rest of Europe. In 1802 he 
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wrote thus to Marshal Brune, the French ambassador in Constan- 
tinople: ‘The intention of the Government is that the French 
ambassador shall regain, by all possible means, the supremacy which 
France possessed in that city for two hundred years. The palace 
of the French ambassador is the most beautiful palace in Pera. He 
must assume a rank above that of all the other ambassadors, and 
must never appear without great state. He must again take under 
his special protection all the Christians and all Christian institu- 
tions in Syria and Armenia, and all Christian pilgrims to the Holy 
Places. On every possible occasion the ambassador must endeavour 
to attract the attention of the Turks to France. In accordance 
with this principle there will be no inconvenience in the iilumina- 
tion of the French embassy on the occasion of the birthday of the 
Prophet.’ Let us bear in mind that this injunction proceeded from 
the ruler of the French, who had not long before abolished religion, 
and set up a Goddess of Reason. The poor Turks were at a loss to 
separate the First Consul from the audacious invader of Egypt, and 
the ambassador complained bitterly of their stupid inability to com- 
prehend this nice distinction. Nevertheless they treated him with 
great civility, and made many handsome presents, which the Sultan 
himself selected, to Madame Bonaparte. ‘The Sultan continues to 
make presents to this day, and lavishes on Europeans watches, 
snuff-boxes, jewels of all kinds, Arabian horses, and prize bulls or 
gamecocks. Ambassadors have been honoured in our time by fre- 
quent donations of garden produce. The recipients of these gifts 
ought to know that, in the estimation of the Sultan, they are merely 
the recipients of his largesse, his charity, his backsheesh. Bona- 
parte, as a politician, should have known better than to accept 
diamonds and shawls for his wife. When he became Emperor the 
Turks were at first disposed to regard him much as their ancestors 
had regarded Tamerlane or Ghengis Khan, and for a while he could 
mould them to his will; but, in the long-run, their ingrained shift- 
lessness, and their habits of procrastination, made them useless to 
him. They played fast and loose with him, as they always have 
done and always will do with the rulers of the Christian States. In 
1805 he was so angry with Sultan Selim as to write to him thus: 

‘ Have you, who are a descendant of the great Ottomans and the 
ruler of the greatest empire in the world, ceased to exist? How 
can you permit Russia to dictate to you? You refuse to return me 
the services which I render to you! Are you blind to your own 
interests? If Russia has an army at Corfu do you believe it is 
directed against me? Your dynasty is about to descend into the 
night ofoblivion. Your Grand Vizier betrays you; half your Divan 
is sold to Russia. I have warned you twice; I warn you once 
more. Dismiss your Grand Vizier and your Divan, or you are lost. 
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As for me, I have tried to befriend you, but if you persist in refus- 
ing to me what France has always had, that is le premier pas & 
Constantinople, I shall range myself on the side of your enemies. 
Awake, Selim! Call your friends to the Ministry! expel the 
traitors! Trust only your true friend, who is France, or you and 
your religion and your family will perish.’ 

In this way again Napoleon erred. A bread riot in one single 
street of Stamboul would have been more alarming to Selim than all 
the French Emperor’s bluster. 

In vain did Napoleon continue to try his luck in the game of 
‘brag.’ It was in vain that in 1806 he instructed Cambacérés 
to prepare a brochure of ten pages, entitled Un vieil Ottoman a ses 
Freres, as an appeal against the Russians and their policy. In vain 
did he cause this brochure to be translated into Turkish; in vain 
did he send a thousand copies into Dalmatia, another thousand to 
Marseilles for distribution to the ships trading with the Levant, a 
thousand to Vienna, and a thousand to Constantinople. Nothing 
came of the carefully-prepared brochure. The Turks, as a matter 
of course, would not believe that France was so necessary to Turkey 
as Turkey was to France; and even if they could have been brought 
to believe that Turkey was in need of any Christian State, they could 
not have been persuaded that any one Christian State was preferable 
to the others. This was, and to this day is, their view of their 
position, and they have been confirmed in this view since the days 
of Napoleon by the dissensions, the intrigues, and the culpable 
jealousies of the Christian States. They have not yet had to deal 
with a united Christendom, and they do not yet believe that Chris- 
tendom will ever be united. Here, for the moment, I must pause. 
The fall of Napoleon changed the face of Europe, and altered all the 
relations of the Christian States with Turkey. But ifI again have 
to approach the subject, I shall show that France has never swerved 
from her idea. Louis Philippe was not wholly successful in his 
attempt to bend the bows of St. Louis and Napoleon. The third 
Napoleon did something to damage Russia and to depreciate 
England, but he did little for France, and less for Christendom. 
To-day France again comes into the front of the battle, and it will 
be absolutely necessary to follow her proceedings with attentive 
interest, for the most startling phenomenon of our political horizon 
is the reappearance of ‘ France in the Kast.’ 


FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 


















































CHILDISH CHILDREN. 





THERE is, I know, a sour and sarcastic saying about bachelors’ 
wives and old maids’ children being always perfect. Still in the 
face of this, I venture to assert that old maids alone can at once 
fairly and frankly judge the characters of children. To them only 
is any real independence even possible. Each father and mother is 
too full of fondness for their child to see its blemishes; while in the 
children of other people they fail to find the beauties, through the 
action of that unconscious jealousy which is a part of the parental 
instinct. With old maids there are no such drawbacks; and so, 
whether their judgment be right or wrong, it cannot miss being, in 
some sort, independent and unwarped by personal feeling. As an 
old maid, then, I can express my love for childish children, and my 
anxious fear lest, in the quick pace of modern progress, that sweet 
charm of childishness, which was once the very life of childhood, 
should vanish altogether. 

Of course these words will be laughed at, as coming from one 
who believes in those ‘ good old times’ at which it is now the fashion 
to sneer and scoff with as much sarcasm as may chance to be 
natural or acquired. The young folks ofall ages have ever done so 
from the beginning of the world. It is, indeed, a blessed privilege 
of immortal youth that it can live and act in the present and the 
future without even thinking of the past. Yet, as years come on, 
all this changes; the mind flies back to the days of childhood, and 
life itself becomes merely a matter of memory. It may well be 
that each succeeding generation has seemed less childlike than the 
preceding to those who have watched its growth. But all the same, 
I cannot help thinking, though, perhaps, with a woman’s want of 
logic, that the present race of children are peculiarly precocious, 
and that the badge of age is upon all the tribe. What we call pro- 
gress is but pushing forward, and it would seem as if this power of 
pushing cannot be acquired too soon ifa good place is to be secured 
in front of the world. Even babies in the cradle are affected by the 
rush of modern life, and look older than they were wont to do from 
the very day of their birth. Whence come those wrinkles on the 
fair face of infancy? Can they be caused by the sharp struggle for 
existence through which their parents have had to pass? It is 
true that, physically speaking, the strain of that struggle has been 
relaxed in these times; but, mentally and morally considered, it is 
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harder than ever, and it cannot fail to make its mark on succeeding 
generations. 

Born, then, with the old weariness of the world stamped upon 
its baby brow, what chance has modern childhood of ever being child- 
like or childish ? If it come of poor parents, then, whether boy or 
girl, the fact that the population was excessive without its being 
added is soon pressed painfully upon the young idea. Work it 
must, almost as soon as walk ; nor is the education through which 
it is often hurried by any means a light or loving labour. Very soon 
old age, with all its care and cunning, begins to settle upon the 
head and shoulders, and such children become, mentally and morally, 
men and women before they have left off being boys and girls in 
physical formation. What time have such as these to be childish ? 
what chance is given them of enjoying the sweet time of childhood ? 
The struggle for existence has become a hard fact in their lives long 
before they have ceased growing. They may indeed often regret 
that they were ever born, as bitterly as did their parents, when they 
came to crowd the wretched dwelling and share the scanty food. 
But, in the ever-grinding mill of poverty, there is no room for grace 
or beauty. All is ugly, sordid, and old; childhood has to be 
scrambled through as if it were merely a few years of existence, that 
must be got over as soon as possible, in order that the time of mak- 
ing money may the more quickly come about. 

To the poor there is thus an unanswerable excuse ; for child- 
hood and childishness are far from being profitable. But the well- 
to-do have no such reason for their conduct. Yet, for the sake of 
fashion, they bring about much the same result. Vain mothers and 
foolish fathers will not let their children be childlike, but persist in 
making them into little men and women. The modern girl-baby is 
taught to feel how fine she looks in a new frock almost as soon as 
she is born. When hardly able to toddle, and still less able to 
talk, she is instilled with the vice of vanity, and will coquettishly 
display her pretty little dress and person to an admiring circle of 
silly friends and still sillier relatives. As she grows up this baby- 
girl becomes a very focus of the fashions. Every passing phase of 
folly in the way of clothes is nowadays reproduced upon a tiny 
scale, and may be seen in the dress alike of dolls and little girls. 
It is a pitiful and pitiable sight, and one which, to the philosophic 
few, cannot but be saddening. Growing children need the full play 
of their arms and legs; yet they may be found painfully strutting the 
streets, tied up in the last new skirt, or trussed like a chicken in the 
very latest mantle. There is nothing we laugh at so heartily as the 
ugly old fashions of our ancestors; but when our turn comes to be 
ridiculed by posterity, there will assuredly be ample food for mirth in 
the way in which our poor little pets of children are dressed nowadays. 
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So the seeds of vanity and the love of dress, for the sake of 
display, are sown in girlish babyhood, and, certainly, they bear 
fruit a hundredfold. The child is never allowed to forget her own 
importance, and thus that unconsciousness, which is the chiefest 
charm of childhood, is blotted out by personal pride. She cannot 
go toa party of little children without getting agitated by that great 
question of clothes, which appears to be the first and only thought 
of many worthy women. The duties of dress and display are im- 
pressed upon her as the two leading doctrines of society, without 
believing in which there is no chance of being distinguished. This, 
is, perhaps, even worse among the middle classes than the higher 
circles ; but it is bad enough everywhere. There is, however, one 
comfort. Girls do often go to school, and apart from their fond 
and foolish mothers they stand a good chance of having some of 
their vain nonsense shaken out of them or ridiculed away. But for 
these schools there would, in too many cases, be no time of child- 
hood in the lives of modern girls. With boys the case is different— 
staying at home is the exception rather than the rule; while the 
word ‘ prig’ has acquired a stinging sound and a sharpness of sar- 
casm that act with good effect upon every British boy. 

It would seem indeed as if the world were getting old, and that 
every being born therein comes under the influence of its age. Yet 
is the earth for ever fresh and childlike at each recurring spring. 
So should it be with our babies and our children. It sounds strange 
to say that there is no youth in the young nowadays, though it 
seems to many a fact, and one to cause sadness rather than to 
raise rejoicing. Why need we hurry our little ones into the worry 
of the world? Why must their very cradles conform to fashion ? 
Why should their infant intellects be stuffed with scraps of science 
which can be appreciated only by master minds? Why, in short, 
do we strive to push every poor little baby along the path of pro- 
gress before it has the least idea whither it is going? Those who 
are now past the prime of manhood, or of womanly beauty, look 
back often with longing and loving eyes to their happy, innocent, un- 
conscious childhood. To me it seems as if the children now grow- 
ing up will have no such resource in future years, for they have had 
no time in which they were allowed to be childish according to their 
nature. They will never be able to remember a period before the 
battle of life began, before they lived but for show and for society. 
Should this be so even the good old days may come to be regretted, 
though now they are only laughed at, as is the fancy of an old maid, 
who is so silly as to lament the loss of childishness in children. 


AN OLD MAID. 
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In those hot days of August, when the unfinished Session detained 
so many in town, and ‘urgent private affairs’ forbad the customary 
trip across ‘ the silver streak,’ as the next best thing I lingered on 
the shores of the Thames, within easy reach of the letter or telegram 
that might summon me away at any moment. But it was a false 
alarm. The letter and telegram never came for days and days—at 
least none of the nature I feared; and so I drifted further and 
further up the river, trying all sorts of boats, staying in different 
places, meeting a quantity of people. Although on one or two 
occasions I was all day on the water, it was generally in the quiet 
evening hours that I most enjoyed the river and saw much of the 
riverine population. After the morning’s hours of necessary work 
the evening hours of rest and change were doubly refreshing. 

Wishing to keep as close as possible to town in the earlier days, 
I did not venture beyond the aits or isles so known in river fame 
—KEel-Pie Island, Tagg’s Island, Monkey Island. At Putney one 
cast some longing thoughts at Hurlingham, but the season was just 
over. The season subscription expired a few days before the 
end of July ; but still it was pleasant to traverse the deserted glades, 
and the bit of water looked absolutely rural. In my point of view 
this was all preferable to any amount of pigeon-shooting. At Ted- 
dington, while we waited in the lock, a friend of retentive memory 
went through all the cases of fatal accident that had happened in 
this particular piece of water, especially in the lock itself. We 
took the line from Teddington to Strawberry Hill Station to see Lord 
Carlingford’s place, which is to be let or sold. When the great 
Strawberry Hill sale happened a number of years ago all London 
thronged to the spot ; but hardly any one has been to see Strawberry 
Hill since Lord Carlingford has made it accessible within the last 
few weeks. I suppose the rush will come by and by. ‘The name 
of the visitor just above our own party was that of the Home 
Secretary. 

That was a very pleasant afternoon when we went over the 
place made so famous by Horace Walpole, and also rendered so 
memorable by Lady Waldegrave. The grounds slope down to the 
river, but the river grounds are divided by a public road from the 
house grounds. The house even surpassed my expectations. 
Although the old contents had been disposed of, Lady Waldegrave 
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had succeeded in recovering a great many of them. The gallery ig 
peculiarly rich in contemporary portraiture—admirable paintings of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and many of the leaders of 
society during our Victorian epoch. The Countess and Lord 
Carlingford are, of course, both of them here, and the portraits of 
many great political or personal friends. The billiard-room is 
especially rich in them. And here are the portraits of the two 
Misses Berry—wonderful women. One of them refused, at Horace 
Walpvule’s invitation, to become Countess of Orford, and lived to 
converse with Mr. Thackeray. A man I know heard Thackeray say 
that he would not let his daughters go to Court, lest they should 
encounter the ghosts of the four Georges. A mayor of Brighton 
very sensibly said that he would not allow Thackeray to lecture on 
the Georges at the Pavilion, because it was not right that a man 
should be abused under his own roof. Here are two of the Georges 
belonging to the old Waldegrave collection in one of the superb 
salons; also some by Reynolds, by Lely, and the modern Sants 
without number. The only adverse criticism which one would feel 
inclined to make upon this splendid historic place is that there is a 
little too much gold and glitter. Herein the taste of the Countess 
resembled that of the Earl of Beaconsfield. The Hebrew mind 
loves gold and jewelry. The Countess was proud of her gifted 
father, the singer. Here are his hands modelled in marble, and 
also his portrait after death. Every care has been taken to retain 
all that belonged to Horace Walpole, and it is not so very much. 
The old breakfast-room directly opening on the grounds is the best 
example of that place in Walpole’s time. But the grounds them- 
selves are intrinsically unchanged—the broad velvet sward, and the 
rich timber so characteristic of the vale of the Thames. The exterior 
is Gothic or attempted Gothic ; but much of the interior is Arabesque, 
seeming to aim at something in the style of the Alhambra, notably 
the Countess’s bedroom. Everything is very much in the same 
state as when it was left. Here is a presentation copy of Mr. 
Hayward’s last volume of essays; and on the wall is Mr. Hayward’s 
portrait. I have in my hands the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, with an article on Madame de Staél, most certainly by Mr. 
Hayward himself; and there is also an article entitled ‘ Walks in 
England,’ which exactly harmonises with my present wanderings 
and pilgrimages. Altogether there are more than a hundred rooms 
at Strawberry Hill. One corridor is exactly like the wing of an 
hotel, with a set of twenty-four guest-chambers. It must be a 
pleasant thing to be a guest here. I hope the place will fall into 
the hands of some great political lady, who will appreciate the 
proximity to town, and make it the rallying place of a State party 
—once more a haunt of wits and beauties. There is also to be 
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seen close by, and a part of the property, a curiously dilapidated old 
house, uninhabited for many years, placed in lonely forsaken 
grounds, and which was immediately accredited by one of our party 
as being haunted. It is just the kind of house which ought to 
have a ghost—a very respectable circumstance which should be con- 
sidered in the rent. 

The dreaded letter, the more dreaded telegram, have not arrived, 
and I loiter, in cosy quarters, on the riverside opposite Hampton 
Court—opposite the long line of palace, the still longer line of river- 
walk and park. It is a Bank holiday, and the river that day, 
and especially that evening, is a forbidden thing. Itis not that I 
distrust the stalwart arms of my friends and oarsmen; but the river 
will be tolerably full of unskilful craftsmen, who will recklessly stand 
up or change places in the boat, perhaps after too abundant refresh- 
ment; and the chances of a collision are dangerously frequent. It 
is very singular that in the early part of the morning at least there 
were very few holiday people on the terraces or in the shadowed 
walks by the Dutch canal. The crowd—such crowd as there was 
at this time—was concentrated on the Green, where the British 
public were their own masters, and felt more at home. Later in 
the day full trains came down, and the palace and grounds were 
overrun, and Bushey Park from one gate to another. The Bank 
holiday is a day of trial and humiliation to the Hampton Court 
ladies. I daresay that many of them are philanthropically glad that 
the people have an outing to their magnificent domain, but all the 
same they seem hermetically to seal themselves up at such a time. 
It must be very pleasant to have rooms at Hampton Court. Iam 
told that some ladies have as many as thirty rooms, besides stabling 
and carriage-houses. When the gates close at eight o’clock upon 
the public, then the palace brightens up with the festivities of old 
times. ‘The windows of the ladies’ residences open upon garden 
and pleasaunce ; the band attends ; and it should be noted that every 
Friday afternoon there is a choice band and public garden-party, and 
one of the pleasantest spots near London fulfils all its promise of 
attraction. There was considerable excitement on account of some 
private theatricals which were being given by the Princess Frederica 
in aid of her new convalescent charity, when Wolsey’s great hall was 
flung open to festivities the first time for a hundred and fifty years. 

It was a true saying of Lord Beaconsfield’s, one which he himself 
intensely realised at Hughenden, that ‘sylvan scenery never palls.’ 
Snow-clad mountains and sea-like lakes might pall, but the foliage of 
trees, the emerald grass, the gleam of waters, always soothe. There 
is no city so nobly placed as London by its river; the Seine hardly 
does that service to Paris, or the Danube to Vienna. But except 
on Bank holidays the Londoners hardly realise the attraction. I 
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have had quite lonely walks amid the avenues of Ham House and 
the glades of Sion Park, and have met few people in going from the 
Castle at Richmond to the Orleans Club, or from Richmond to Kew 
Gardens. The last acquired part of Kew Gardens is a bit of genuine 
forest-land, and you may be as lonely perhaps as at Tristan 
da Cunha. ‘There is many a man whose knowledge of the Thames 
does not extend beyond a fish-dinner at Richmond or Greenwich. 
The river all along is lined by parks and villas. My punning friend, 
who is walking by my side, says that his is a villa-nous neighbour- 
hood. The charms of the river are as great as when Thomson and 
Denham sang its praise up to the very source, whatever we decide 
that source to be. But the beauty and magnificence of the imperial 
river are, as befits, chiefly close to London itself, and any half- 
holiday the tired business man may refresh weary body and mind by 
an evening on the Thames. 

No letter, no telegram. I venture to go farther afield, and 
find myself on the upper waters between Cookham and Maiden- 
head. All along the river there are pleasant hostels, but the old 
fishing inn is giving way to the modern hotel. My bedroom opens 
on the river, only the towing-path being interposed between the 
lawn and the stream, and on the other side are the hanging woods. 
There is a constant murmurous sound of water and of leaves. I 
have had a good time, pleasant evenings—one that was absolutely 
perfect. The scene somewhat reminded me of the Venetian lagoon. 
As I sailed beneath the solemn Cliveden Woods—such as Venice 
knows nothing of—there were rich sunshine lights upon the water, 
such as Turner would have painted, and about which Ruskin might 
have raved. Here some merry-hcarted girls are pulling all by them- 
selves, and pulling right well and strong. One heroic maiden 
solitary was vigorously punting herself. (Mr. Leslie’s book on the 
Thames, recently published, has certainly given an impulse to the 
use of the punt.) There some young man is rowing his mistress, 
whether bride or betrothed, with the gleaming line in the wake 
straight as a furrow. Again and again music breaks forth on the 
water; and certainly there is a subtle affinity between water and 
sound, for the effect is different from the effect of all other music. We 
pass the Woodman’s Cottage, and straight before us is the ‘ proud 
alcove’ of Cliveden. Then we turn reluctantly, for the evening has 
darkened, save for the beautiful light of the crescent moon that faces 
us as we turn back. Those who have spread their tents and picnicked 
on the eyots are now reluctantly bethinking themselves of turning 
homewards. My hotel, though far distant from the little town, gives 
me ice and all good things, and the evening deepens to midnight, 
and the life of the river still continues. Quite late at night the steam- 
launch passes by, showing its brilliant light, as has been ordered 
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since the late accidents. Then a belated oarsman drops in, takes 
some claret-cup refreshment, and hurries on to a still more remote 
destination. While some stay out so late on the waters, others betake 
themselves to them very early. Some men who are mad about fishing 
—and there are those who will spare no time or money for the sake 
of a few wretched barbel or roach—will get up at four o’clock in the 
morning, and will fish on to seven or eight. Old Father Thames is 
not left for many hours to his repose. I know the case of a man 
who has a telegram sent to him in case a trout is seen, and he 
comes down and takes lodgings for the purpose of besieging that 
trout; and when a big fish is taken, it is stuffed and placed in a 
conspicuous spot of honour as a glorious incitement to all other 
brethren of the rod. 

There are walks of many miles through the Cliveden Woods, 
the Duke of Westminster being very courteous to strangers. They 
may land and wander about within due limits; and indeed, if other- 
wise minded, the Duke would find it difficult to maintain such a long 
line of defence. Formerly the house and gardens were generously 
thrown open; but when tourists cut choice flowers or even abstracted 
valuable ornaments from the drawing-room, it was necessary to 
draw a line against encroachments of this kind. It is a pleasure 
even to see the lovely gardens that so often line the Thames—that 
have been so damp and soddened through the winter, but have put 
on a blaze of beauty and braverie for our summer delectation. There 
are lawn-tennis and garden-parties here and there. We saw the 
Amphitryons and their guests all happiness—ego quoque in Arcadia 
vizi. And why should they not be happy under such favourable 
conditions? Only it is hardly necessary that they should build 
such high garden-walls, and deface noble trees with threatening 
notices. There are some proceedings, however, on the part of a few 
riparian proprietors to which, like Mr. Leslie, I must offer my most 
decided objections. These gentlemen show a disposition to claim 
the backwaters by the weirs, or the portion of the stream between 
their eyots and their grounds, as private property. Now it cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that this claim is both irrational and 
illegal. Wherever the boat may go you may go; and water is as 
much common property as the very air itself. 

Many are the kinds of craft and modes of progression on the 
river. The Thames has become one great water-street. The steam- 
launches have multiplied greatly, and will never cease to be a nui- 
sance to the oarsman, especially if he is taking first lessons in row- 
ing. One meets with a number of steam-tugs, towing barges laden 
with coal or wheat as far as Reading. It is not a bad idea to be 
towed oneself. It is all very well to row down stream; but I may 
candidly confess that to row against stream, especially if you are row- 
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ing against wind as well, is too laborious for my private taste. I 
consent to steer, but leave the rowing to more ambitious brethren, 
If a brother oarsman fail, there is many a poor fellow who, for a fair 
consideration, will take the rope and tow you as far as you like. 
Yesterday morning I gently paddled to’ a quiet spot beneath the 
trees, intending to pass some hours reading. But my boek was 
heavy and I was rather teased with flies, so I loosened the rope 
and dropped idly down the river. Let me advise those who are 
thus carelessly drifting on to let their oars lie upon the water, rather 
than take them into the boat. There is the light canoe, or the 
perilous outrigger—perilous, at least, to the unskilful like myself. 
About Kingston there seems to be a great fancy for sailing-boats, 
which almost disappear on the upper waters. The punts, always 
frequent, are this season more frequent than ever, and are peculiarly 
luxurious and refreshing to the man who is not punting; the man 
who is is occasionally liable to turn head over heels into the water. 
The house-boats on the Thames are of very varying sizes and capa- 
cities. Some are small, only room for two persons to sleep com- 
fortably ; they are able to sleep without any fear of marauders in 
these quiet river-reaches. The crew are of the fewest, and these 
sleep ashore. Others are veritable floating palaces, where large 
parties can be entertained and the study of luxury is carried to the 
highest point. Sir Henry Thompson and his daughter have done 
much in the way of instructing people to construct these float- 
ing houses on the river. The river has had a great deal to do in 
teaching Sir Henry to paint so well. I have met with people who 
have spent a whole month at a time leisurely dropping down the 
Thames from point to point. They have all kinds of cunning ways 
in knocking up a lunch out of their hampers, or brewing ‘a dish 
of tea’—I like the old-fashioned phrase—the first thing in the 
morning or the last thing at night. They carry a tent with them, 
and have every facility for ‘camping out,’ for a feed, a smoke, or a 
lounge. In case of necessity this hot weather, they could lie out 
all night. Generally speaking, however, they bring their boat to a 
pause hard by the steps that go up to a river hotel, where they con- 
sole themselves with a cup, and lay in provender for the next day’s 
cruise. 

I get on to Oxford, all the time keeping as close as I can to the 
river. At Oxford, at least, one can get one’s letters and telegrams. 
For the last few days I may be said to have been in hiding. The 
British Constitution might have collapsed without my being at all 
the wiser. At Oxford a number of letters and a telegram, but not 
the letter, the telegram. I have been at Oxford forty times, but 
never before have I been there during the Long Vacation. I hardly 
knew Oxford to be Oxford under the altered circumstances. At 
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Cambridge I am told that there are five hundred young men just 
now reading during the Long Vacation. But there is not, I suppose, 
a single undergraduate in all this place. If there was, the towns- 
folk would put him up, like a statue, to be stared at, opposite 
Corpus. The University Church is closed; Christ Church Cathedral 
is closed. This I can hardly understand, for the cathedral is the 
cathedral of the diocese as well as the chapel of the college or 
‘House.’ And—O shade of Wordsworth !—they are actually lay- 
ing down an American tramway in the sacred High-street! But the 
place is very far from empty. ‘There are a crowd of visitors, any 
number of them being Americans, and probably stray members of 
the Medical and Pharmaceutical Congresses. Instead of being at a 
college table, I find myself at a farmers’ ordinary—and let me 
tell my friends that there are worse feeds than a farmers’ half-crown 
ordinary on a market-day. The distressed British agriculturist 
consoled himself with prime cuts of salmon and mutton, and partook 
of very fair hock. Here you lose sight of the University altogether, 
and are solely concerned with the agricultural aspect, with a little 
river talk, so far as I was able to lead up in that direction. 

Despite the good dinner, it was impossible to be in country dis- 
tricts without finding striking evidences of the reality of the agricultural 
depression. I met one clergyman, who was supposed to have a very 
good living of twelve hundred a year; but he could not get his 
money from any of the farmers, and is going abroad to economise. 
Another parson had his land thrown up by his farmers; he has 
to work it himself, and finds that his produce will not show 
a profit; he meditates resigning his living and taking a curacy. 
Some farmers lament the money which they hoplessly sink, and say 
that they must get out of it as soon as they can. In the mean 
time they are ‘ farming to leave ;’ which means they will get all the 
good they can out of the land, and leave it in such a condition that 
there will be the greatest possible difficulty in getting a tenant. 

There has been a good deal of local disaster; my boatman pointed 
out to me a tall pole with the word ‘ Danger’ painted on it, being 
in close contiguity to a weir, and said that at the last flood the 
waters were so high that the pole was covered, and the whole 
country-side was a vast sea. I wonder if the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will be able to discover anything to abate the floods in the 
valley of the Thames ? 

We get down to Salter’s, at the end of ‘ St. Ode’s,’ and are among 
the boats, glad to see that the new University boat-house has 
arisen resplendent in place of the one so recently destroyed by fire. 
It is a happy circumstance for Oxford that the shores of the 
Thames yield here so many happy spots for summer evenings. And 
there are one or two of our modern poets, whose books should form 
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part of our boat-furniture, say Matthew Arnold, whose Scholar Gipsey 
is full of references to Oxford localities, and Arthur Clough, who 
gives us such a musical description of Sandford Lasher, where some 
bright Oxonians have found a grave. If we are pressed for time, 
it becomes a matter of embarrassment whether we shall go up or 
down the stream. I never miss an opportunity of going to the 
little country inn overlooking the deep pool of Godstow, with its old 
recollections of Fair Rosamond. Hither comes the indifferent oars- 
man, not caring to be chaffed by the adroit oarsmen of the lower 
waters and of the Cherwell. He takes a fish dinner at the little 
inn, or has a modest pull of shandygaff, or perhaps he may amuse 
himself with ninepins, or go away regretting that human life ‘ isn’t 
all beer and skittles.’ Or, say, shall we go down stream, past 
Iffley, with its remains of noble architecture and its memories of 
the Warburtons, and beyond Sandford to Nuneham? The Har- 
courts are very gracious to their friends and neighbours. They are 
strict in their rules, but the rules are very fair rules. You send an 
application to the steward, with a stamp, and you get your order of 
admission for one of two days in the week; and the loveliest place 
on the Thames, except Cliveden—if Cliveden is indeed an excep- 
tion—is thrown open to you. Go to such a place as Noblemen’s 
Corner, in Berkshire, where several fair estates come down to the 
waterside, and you will see that there is a difference between a wel- 
come and want of a welcome to the shores of the Thames. 

I am not a botanist, I regret to say; but whether naturalist or 
not, there are certain plants of the Thames which every one looks 
for in the summer evenings. Here is the American weed, which 
was jokingly known by University men as the Pestis Bubingtoniana, 
because Professor Babington was erroneously accredited with its 
dispersion. I daresay the professor, like other learned naturalists, 
was greatly interested by inspecting a new plant some forty years 
ago. It was first seen in the lake of Dunse Castle, in Berwick- 
shire ; then it turned up in the canal near Market Harborough ; 
then in the Trent; and soon, with evil impartiality, both in the 
Cam and in the Isis. Everywhere we recognise the water-thyme, 
the anacharis. It has been fairly kept down, and I do not think 
it is worse than it was many years ago. Then, again, on the 


Thames I am always looking out for the water-lilies. Says Words- 
worth : 


‘ The water-lily lives and thrives 
Whose root is fixed in stable earth, whose head 
Floats on the towering wave.’ 


There is nothing more queenly than the large white water-lily, with 
the water running off the surface of the heart-shaped glossy leaves ; 
and the yellow water-lily, fair yet not so fair, is still more numerous. 
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The purple fritillary is not a common plant, but it is found in the 
Oxfordshire meadows not far from the water-side. Here is the 
lychnis, or cuckoo-flower, which Coleridge talks about; and here is 
the old Herba Britannica, which the country people will boil with 
liquorice-root as a remedy for skin-disease. Some village doctors 
are still glad to use the valerian, and even in these days of carbolic 
acid to lay it on wounds. The hemlock water-dropwort, with large 
clusters of small white flowers, is a deadly poison, and has too often 
proved itself poisonous. Now and then we have the garden spearmint 
by the river-side, of which old Gerarde says: ‘It rejoyceth by its 
odour the heart of man. It groweth naturally wild in moist and 
overflown places, as on the common neare London, call’d Mile’s 
End, about the holes and ponds thereof in sundry places, from 
whence poore women bring plenty to sell in the London markets.’ 
The ladies point out to me a blue flower which is like the forget- 
me-not, but is not it; and a so-called water speedwell, but which 
is not the speedwell or germander. ‘They have their own fine 
fancies about the meadow-sweet and loosestrife. I rejoice in all 
the river vegetation (though dangerous at times to swimmers and 
bathers), even to the sedges and silver-weeds, inasmuch as all have 
their part in the great system of Nature, cleansing and purifying the 
stream, and giving out oxygen to our sweet English air. 

I really believe that the most genuine remains of old English 
life are to be found on the banks of the imperial river. If England 
is anywhere ‘merrie England,’ it must be on the banks of the ‘sil- 
ver Thames.’ I was very much struck with this one evening when 
I had been boating off Hampton Court. ‘’Appy ’Ampton’ is a 
sort of paradise for the people. The old rough sports still linger there 
as in ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ Opposite the race- 
course, on the other side of the ferry, was an immense crowd, which 
covered the shore from the church to the water’s edge.” It was the 
fag-end of the regatta, and men, half-stripped, were walking on 
greased poles to get a pig as a prize. Formerly the pig himself 
was expected to swim, but there is an idea in the peasant mind 
that the pig cut its throat by the action of the water. The pole 
was very greasy, and only one got across it for forty who flopped 
into the water. There seems to be a wonderful amount of primitive 
amusement among the holiday folk who resort to ‘’Appy ’Ampton.’ 
I believe that the Hampton races are even more picturesque than the 
Hampton regatta. Iam given to understand, on the strength of the 
advertisements, that Rosherville is the place to spend a truly happy 
day. Only fancy that a man might get a modicum of happiness by 
the simple expedient of going to Rosherville!' The caliph, who only 
scored eleven happy days in his life, had not the advantage of fall- 
ing back upon Rosherville. And Hampton, with its primitive ways, 
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is ‘’appy.’ ‘’Arry’ is always ‘’appy’ there. But on the Thames 
you may still find more primitive little villages, away from the vici- 
nity of great towns, away from the parks and ornamental grounds 
of great people. Here the old houses are unchanged. The new 
census reveals the fact that the rustic populations are falling off, 
and the old ways are almost stereotyped as in the days of the Stuarts. 
Here the dwellers by the Thames exactly resemble the ‘ lazy lilies’ 
on its surface. I took it into my head that I would try and iden- 
tify Plashwater Weir Mile Lock, as described in Charles Dickens’s 
Our Mutual Friend. Macaulay, by the way, calls it a vul- 
garism to speak of ‘our mutual friend,’ instead of ‘our common 
friend.’ Great authors, however, make vulgarisms classical. Nearly 
all the locks remind us of Plashwater. The lock ‘looked tranquil 
and pretty on an evening in the summer-time. A soft air stirred 
the leaves of the fresh green trees, and passed like a smooth sha- 
dow over the river, and like a smoother shadow over the yielding 
grass. The voice of the falling water, like the voices of the sea 
and the wind, was an active memory to a contemplative listener.’ 
But there was at least this difficulty in the identification, that 
Dickens represents Plashwater Lock as being more lonely than any 
lock within my knowledge on the Thames. There might be a lone- 
liness in the winter season, when the schoolmaster Bradley attempts 
the murder ; but otherwise the Thames, in its course of two hundred 
and sixty miles, is populous almost up to its source. For my part, Iam 
resolved to accept this source as being in the Cotswolds, some six 
or seven miles from Cheltenham, called the Seven Springs, although 
I believe that in reality there are fourteen of them. A more charm- 
ing spot I have seldom visited. The springs well-up clear and lus- 
trous ; beneath a canopy of a group of noble trees the river bursts into 
vigorous existence; and, if we may personify it, as rivers have been 
personified in many a graceful mythology—and no river more than the 
‘Thames—we may find an emblem of career commenced in quietude 
and obscurity that becomes linked with the highest influences for time 
and eternity, in the river that steals away through fields and woods 
to become the finest street of the world’s greatest capital, and to 
bear on its broad bosom vessels from all the ports of our planet. 

In my evenings on the Thames I often had to notice a sort of 
dualism. Thus where you have the old-fashioned bridge over the 
Thames you presently get the modern railway-bridge, over which 
the train shrieks and rushes. I am reminded of Burns’s talk between 
the ‘twa brigs o’ Ayr.’ Ido not myself object to the railway- 
bridge, which is so frequent in the Thames landscape. The modern 
touch gives reality to the scene, and brings the mind and civilisation 
of man into contact with Nature. There is a dualism in the memorials 
of Pope, the greatest poet of the Thames valley. The grounds and 
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grotto are gone, but Mr. Labouchere showed my friends the house ; 
and at Stanton Harcourt, near Nuneham, there is Pope’s Tower, 
another reminiscence. ‘Two abbeys also are there on the Thames, 
of very different fame and resemblance. One is Bisham Abbey, 
near Marlow—Shelley’s Marlow—embosomed in the vast semicircle 
of woods, still reminding us of an old abbatial or cathedral edifice, 
and having a very interesting history belonging to it. Then there 
is Medmenham Abbey, famous or infamous in the orgies of John 
Wilkes and his Hellfire Club, which carried out only too faithfully 
the motto ‘Fay ce que voudrais.’ One might spin a chronique 
scandaleuse of the last century respecting John Wilkes, who truly 
said of himself that he was never a Wilkite. But this kind of his- 
torical investigation is not very valuable, and, perhaps, is not over- 
edifying. Medmenham Abbey is a mere ruin now, while Bisham 
Abbey remains, the type of the stately homes of England, emblems 
of the exit of the selfish passionate life, and of that which 
is calm, charitable, and well ordered. Then there are two 
churches, famous for their parsons and quiet surroundings. One 
is Bray Church, not so far from Surly Hall, so dear to Eton- 
ians, wherein that famous parson was vicar who was resolved, 
under all circumstances, to continue vicar. It struck me as an 
eminently quiet village, wonderfully quiet for such a crowded 
neighbourhood as that between Reading and Windsor. ‘The other 
place is Ewelme, on a fresh brook flowing into the Thames. 
Mr. Leslie has a very good account of it, but he has omitted to 
mention the interesting circumstance that the living was always 
attached to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford until, 
when Canon Mozley wished to retain his pleasant vicarage of 
Old Shoreham, Mr. Gladstone gave it to a Cambridge man, a 
circumstance which had a disastrous effect on the fortunes of his 
first Ministry. I have yet another brace of dualisms, if I am not 
carrying the fancy too far. There are two places on the Thames 
preéminently associated with the story of the progress of English 
liberties. One of these is Magna Charta Island, close to Runny- 
mede, where the Barons extorted the greatest legal instruments of 
our liberties from King John, the wretch whom I defy the most 
ingenious of our historians to ‘ rehabilitate.’ Even Mr. Froude, who 
seems almost to think tnat Henry VIII.’s great fault was extreme 
tenderness to his wives, would be unable to do it. At Hurley, not 
far from Medmenham, are the ruins of an edifice, in which it is said 
that again some great nobles met and invited William of Orange to 
come over and preserve our threatened liberties. The tradition is 
a constant one, but it is to be wished that it rested on a safer 
historical testimony. 

The letter, the telegram, fateful, are come at last. It appears 
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that the British nation really cannot get on any longer without me. 
What a mistake it is to go to places where letters and telegrams will 
reach you! My old plan—which I have been obliged to forezo— 
was to leave strict orders that nothing should be forwarded. I 
know a man who lays down a rule which seems to be a whole- 
some one, that no letters, but only telegrams, should be forwarded 
to him. I go back—always a very feeble thing to do—but I may 
take my own way about it. There is the steamer, the Thames, 
which takes five days every week in going to and from Oxford and 
London. I join the steamer at Boulton’s Lock, and do ten 
miles of river that day. When I had been boating on the river 
I had once or twice been nearly swamped by steam-launches. 
I had to paddle to the bank, and mentally objurgated the 
steam-launches. But now I step on board at the lock, and really 
do not object to it. I am quite pleased, as every other kind of 
boat is left far behind. Iwas reminded of a stout and very eld ely 
friend of mine, who breathlessly rushed forwards to stop an omn bus. 
He angrily asked the conductor why the omnibus went so fast. The 
man had the rough humour of his class. ‘ Wait till you’re inside, 
sir,’ he said, ‘and you will say that we don’t get on fast enough.’ 
And really I found myself complaining that we were nearly an hour 
after the time, when we arrived at Windsor. The approach down 
stream to Windsor is immensely striking and attractive. I never 
saw the majestic castle show so well; and it is worth while going 
on the Thames if only to see this best of all views from the waier. 
I am pleased with the home holiday, so far as it is gone, but 
regret that it has not gone far enough. Before our tourists go 
abroad this autumn, they ought to visit at least the home scenery 
of their own country. There was a Duke of Buccleuch, who, as he 
paced his splendid lawn at Richmond, used to exclaim, ‘ O, that 
wearisome river, will it never cease running?’ Not even to be a 
duke would a gentle reader think thus of the gentle river. Those 
incessant glidings to the narrow seas, to the ocean, are useful, full 
of tender and suggestive lessons. It is a pleasure, in the hot 
London streets, to think of the flowing of the river, the waving 
foliage of the trees. And especially I recall the wits and scholars 
and fair ladies who helped to make musical those recent evening 
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